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The World’s Smallest 
PORTABLE 
PHONOGRAPH 


The “EXCELDA” 
is only 11” x 4%” 
x 242". When closed 
it looks like a folding 
camera and is just as 
easy to carry. Small and 
compact, yet it plays 
phonograph records 
with the same fine tone 
quality and volume of a 
much larger instrument. 
Equipped with the 
world-famous Thorens 
phonograph motor. 
Ideal for picnics, garden 
parties or motor trips. 


Mace by 


THORENS 


OF SWITZERLAND 


REXON 


INC. 
General Distributors for U.S.A 
Price 


$28.50 











This unusual Camera Model Phonograph has a tone quality which 
belies its small size. It plays both 10” and 12” records; one winding 
of the spring-wound motor is sufficient for the playing of one side 
of a record. Easily and neatly set up. 


IDEAL FOR USE IN SCHOOLS AS IT CAN BE EASILY 
TRANSFERRED FROM ONE ROOM TO ANOTHER AS NEEDED 


WHEN STORAGE SPACE IS SCARCE, THE 
CAMERA MODEL PHONOGRAPH 
IS INDICATED 
PRICE $28.50 

STURDY CASE—SO LIGHT IT CAN BE TAKEN ANYWHERE 
FOR MUSIC INDOORS — OUTDOORS 

WHILE TRAVELING 

GET 


THORENS CAMERA MODEL PHONOGRAPH 


Send order and remittance to: 


HAND-CRAFT INDUSTRIES, 4616 N. Clark, Chicago 40, IL. 





IDEAS 


Ideas for you to use in you 
classroom, projects, activities, cor. 
relations are all available to you 
in back issues of Junior Arts and 
Activities! 


If you do not have a complete 
file of these magazines, you will 
find many valuable suggestions 
in the back issues, a limited quan. 
tity of which are still available! 
Below are listed March, April, and 
May issues and a few of their 
outstanding features. 


April, 1939—a complete unit on 
South America. 


May, 1939—complete work unit 
on “Ancient Greece,” study of 
this ancient civilization including 
illustrations, plaster plaques, 
Parthenon model and _ picture 
scroll. Study of birds, bird map. 
Clay modeling and seasonal ma- 
terial. 


April, 1943—units on the U. S. 
as a world power, airplanes, pets, 
civics. 


May, 1943—unit on radio, a first 
unit in transportation, community 
helpers, government study, sec- 
sonal material. 





April, 1944 — units on Russia, 
milk, spring activities, Thoma 
Jefferson. Spring designs. 





ONLY 25c PER COPY! 


(Remittance must accompany all orders) 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


4616 N. CLARE ST. CHICAGO 40, IL. 
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This department is calculated to add to 
Junior Arts and Activities’ usefulness to you. 
Boch month we shall answer as many of 
your questions as possible in these columns. 
In addition, each question received will be 
gswered by a personal letter. 

To give you the benefit of the knowledge 
gd opinions of more than one individual, 
we have planned that your questions will be 
aswered by different individuals on our 
staf, including the editor of Junior Arts and 
Activities. 

Address all questions to the Editor, Junior 
Arts and Activities, 4616 North Clark Street, 
Chicago 40, Illinois. 


Dear Editor: 

I am preparing a talk before a 
group of art teachers concerning the 
value of art magazines and their 
yalue in education as a profession. 
Ishould greatly appreciate it if you 
can help me. 

—M.E.W., New York 

Why not make your talk a practical 
demonstration? Collect sample copies 
of art magazines for display and dis- 
cuss them under the following headings: 
art magazines develop the teacher’s 
aesthetic appreciation; art magazines 
stimulate the teacher’s imagination; art 


THE 


magazines give practical help in aiding 
the teacher in developing the aesthetic 
sense and creative talent in her class; 
and art magazines provide a source of 
possible art activities in the classroom, 
these activities to correlate and develop 
the previously mentioned point. 

Even if an art magazine offers no 
immediate solution to classroom prob- 
lems, it is valuable if it stimulates the 
teacher and increases her awareness of 
beauty—all types of beauty. These ideas 
can be developed at length, probably 
with examples from your own experi- 
ence. 

Here are the names of some art maga- 
zines in addition to Junior Arts and 
Activities: School Arts, Everyday Art 
(published by the American Crayon 
Co., Sandusky, Ohio), Design, Amer- 
ican Artist, Art Digest, Magazine of 
Art. Also, some of the leading maga- 
zines in the field of general interest have 
sections devoted to fine arts: Life, Coro- 
net, and Time are examples. 

I hope that you will be able to develop 
these suggestions into an interesting dis- 
cussion. 








LETTER BOX 


Dear Editor: 

Please send me any information 
and material you may have or can 
suggest for use in a small kinder- 
garten class of twelve. 

—G.W.S., North Carolina 





You are fortunate indeed to have 
such a small class. Almost all of the 
activities usually carried out in larger 
kindergartens may be undertaken in 
yours. An exception is a large program 
for assembly presentation. That, how- 
ever, is an unusual situation. 

I believe that you will find much 
helpful material in the following pub- 
lications: The Kindergarten Curriculum 
by Emma Bauer Golden (Morgan- 
Dillon and Co., 4616 N. Clark St., Chi- 
cago 40, $2.00) has detailed outlines 
of many different activities for the 
average kindergarten. Portfolio For 
Kindergarten Teachers (Association For 
Childhood Education, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., 50c) con- 
tains brief discussions of the principal 
problems faced by the kindergarten 
teacher. In addition, the units of work 

(Continued on page 2) 











in dramatic, interesting fashion. 


Only 75c 


4616 N. CLARK ST. 


—— 





FEATHERED 
FANTASY... 


....8 Spring nature program designed for pre- 
sentation before a microphone in an assembly 
hall. Woodland animals and birds personified— 
tell about the habits and migrations of birds— 


The radio assembly script provides the oppor- 
tunity to bring into co-operative play the vari- 
ous departments of the school. Suitable for any 
elementary grade including kindergarten. 


Full instructions give the children an introduc- 
tion to actual radio technique. Solve that spring 
assembly program problem by ordering your 
copies of “Feathered Fantasy” today! 


“Feathered Fantasy,” by Emily Utteg, Radio 
Council, Chicago Board of Education. 


IN MULTIPLES OF 20 


(Remittance must accompany all orders.) 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 
CHICAGO 40, ILL. 



























































May, 1947 


IMPORTANT SUGGESTION TO 
INSTRUCTORS OF ARTS & CRAFTS! 


This handicraft encyclopedia contains the actual 
material and 105 projects used by Mr. Dank in his 
Brooklyn Public School classes. Fully discusses 
every kind of scrap material, working techniques, and 
directions for instructing craft students. 
6” x 9” pages with 51 full pages of photos and dia- 
gramatic illustrations. So complete it is destined to 
become the standard guide and reference book for 
all teachers of handicrafts. 


We suggest you send for your copy today, or request your 
purchasing department to do so. 


ADVENTURES IN 


SCRAP 
CRAFT 


by Michael C. Dank 






GREENBERG: PUBLISHER, 201 East 67 St., N. Y. 22 






375 large 

















& 
$4.00 postpaid from: 
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COMBINATION | 

OFFERS | 

Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES | 
with other magazines l 

I 

I 


READ THESE INSTRUCTIONS E 
CAREFULLY! , 

-. Look over the following combina- 
tions of magazines carefully. I 

. Decide upon the one combination | 
you want. | 

. CIRCLE it clearly. This is impor- | 
tant. 

. If you wish Junior Arts and Ac- | 
tivities ONLY, CIRCLE that item | 
at the top of the combinations—1 
year or 2 years. 

. Mark the cost of the CIRCLED | 
ITEM in the space provided at the 
bottom of the peer sat above 
your name and address. l 

. Write or LETTER your name " 
and address clearly in the space 
provided. 

7. Cut out this extire ad and mail it | 
with your check to 


I 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES | 


4616 N. CLARK ST. CHICAGO 40, ILL. | 
J 


COMBINATION LISTINGS  ! 


Junior ARTS. & ACTIVITIES, 
1 year 

Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES, 
2 years 

Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
and The Grade Teacher 

Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
and The Instructor. 

Jvnior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
and American Childhood 

The Grade Teacher and 
The Instructor 

The Grade Teacher and 
American Childhood .................... 

The Instructor and 
American Childhood 

Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES, 
The Grade Teacher, and 
The Instructor 

Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES, 
The Grade Teacher, and 
American Childhood 

Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES, 
The Instructor, and 
American Childhood 

The Grade Teacher, The In- 
structor, and American 
Childhood 

Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES, 
The Grade Teacher, The 
Instructor, and American 
Childhood 


MY COMBINATION TOTALS. 
WHICH I AM ENCLOSING. 


E 





! 
1 
$3.00 ' 
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LETTERS 
(Continued from page 1) 
by Yvonne Altmann in each issue of 


Junior Arts and Activities should prove 
helpful. 


Dear Editor: 

We are planning to buy some 
audio-visual equipment for our 
school. We should like a list of 
available materials or to know where 
we can secure this material. We 
should like films, slides, recordings, 
and exhibits. We are only interested 
in these for the elementary school, 
grades one through seven. Thank 
you for your help. 

—M.W.D., Georgia 


I suggest that you write to the fol- 
lowing companies. 

Films: 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 

DeVry Films and Laboratories, 1111 
Armitage Ave., Chicago 14 

Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc. 25 W. 45 
St., New York 19 

Educational Film Guide is a publica- 
tion issued nine times during the year. 
It contains information about classroom 
teaching films and other films for school 
use. $3.00 per year. H. W. Wilson 
Co. 950-972 University Ave., New York 
19. (You might also inquire of them 
about exhibit material.) 

Educators Guide to Free Films, 6th 
Edition, $4.00. Published by Educator’s 
Progress Service, Randolph, Wis. 

Slides: 

Society For Visual Education, 100 E. 
Ohio St., Chicago. (They have a great 
deal of material: slides, filmstrips, 
movies, etc.) 

Recordings: 

Bell and Howell Co., 1801 Larchmont 
St., Chicago. Under the title of “Re- 
corded Lectures,” fairy tales, lives of 
composers, social studies, etc. 

RCA Victor Division, RCA Manu- 
facturing Co., Inc., Camden, New Jersey. 
(Write for their catalogue of children’s 
records and educational records.) 

American Library Association, 540 
N. Michigan Ave:, Chicago 11. They 
have the Thorne-Thomsen set of Scan- 
dinavian folk tales. 

Exhibits: 

Helen Fay, c/o Eleanor M. Foot, 25 
Dove St., Albany 6, New York 

Ruth Garver Gagliardo, 1108 Ohio 
St., Lawrence, Kansas 

Ruth Tooze, The Book Box, 519 Davis 
St., Evanston, II. 

These three individuals give boot 
fairs and exhibits. Write to them for 
schedules and the like. 





| Fillmore, the 18th, took his 








FREE! FREE! 
Song of the Presidents 


(May be sung to the tune of “Mary. 
land, My Maryland.” 


Great Washington was number 
one, 
Then Senior Adams next came 


on; 
Jefferson made the number 
three, 
—, Madison the fourth was 
é; 
Monroe the fifth to him succeeds 
And sixth the Junior Adams 
leads; 
Then seventh Andrew Jackson 
came, 
And eighth we count Van 
Buren’s name; 
Harrison made the number nine, 
Then tenth John Tyler fills the 
line; 
Polk was the 11th as we know, 
The 12th was Taylor in the row, 


place, 
And Pierce was 14th in the race; 
Buchanan, the 15th, is seen, 
Then Lincoln as 16th came in, 
Johnson, the 17th, we find, 
Then Grant as 18th is combined; 
Hayes as the 19th took his seat, 
Then Garfield, 20th, next we 

meet; 
Arthur as 21st we claim, 
Then Cleveland, 22nd, name; 
Harrison, 28rd, we greet, 
Then Grover C. again we meet; 
McKinley, 25th, now leads, 
Then Roosevelt, 26th, succeeds; 
Taft, 27th, in line is classed, 
Then Wilson, 28th, comes past; 
Harding was the 29th name, 
Then 30th Calvin Coolidge came; 
Hoover, 31st, was heeded, 
Roosevelt,.32nd, succeeded. 
Truman, 33rd, was he, 
Who'll be next? 
Just wait and see! 


— Author Unknown 


A generous supply of this edu- 
cational song may be secured 
for your classes by simply send- 
ing a Self Addressed, Stamped, 
Large Size Business Envelope to 
us. You will receive without 
cost or obligation copies of this 
song for distribution to your 
classes. Send today! Address: 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 


4616 N. Clark Ave. Chicago 40, iL 
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“Making a Relief Map” (page 9) is 
qe of those ideas which may be kept 
mo tap for appropriate situations. Re- 
lief maps are fine helps in any geography 
dass. Especially in beginning geography 
dasses is the relief map an indispensable 
sid. Children who may not like geog- 
raphy as a subject will probably enjoy 
constructing the relief map. 

a 


While the flower coasters described 
om page 14 are designed for very young 
children, older pupils may elaborate on 
this project to make very attractive and 
weful gifts. The children may cut the 
coasters from blotting paper. They may 
stencil original designs on them. They 
may make attractive packages for the 
finished coasters. 

? 


The costumes shown on page 20, while 
specifically designed for the folk dances 
outlined on the previous pages, may be 
placed in a special file of costume mate- 
rial for future reference. Also, if the 
school plans to have a May-pole dance, 


USING PROJECT 


MATERIAL IN THIS ISSUE 


costumes based on these ideas will prove 
a most attractive addition. 
as 

Hot-dish pads and holders are not the 
only things that can be woven with 
looper clips (see page 24). An ambi- 
tious class may join many of the squares 
to make an attractive rug. In this case, 
care must be taken that the sewing is 
done securely to prevent the squares 
from pulling apart as the rug is used. 
An imaginative class will think of other 
things to make. 

& 

The gifts for Mother on page 30 are 
simple enough for young children to 
make successfully. They also have pos- 
sibilities for various seasons of the year. 
Have you a file of gift suggestions on 
which to draw when Christmas, birth- 
days, and Mother’s Day require special 
remembrances? A file of suitable proj- 
ects can save time and provide needed 
stimulation for pupils. If you make it 
a practice not to cut your copies of 
Junior Arts and Activities, you might 
index such projects on file cards and 


place the cards in one of those boxes 
usually made for recipes. 
* 

Don’t overlook the interesting project 
based on frogs and toads and described 
by I. Dyer Kuenstler on page 31. Other 
nature motifs than these two amphibians 
may be used: birds, flowers, pets, and 
the like. 

a 

Because it was once so popular the 
old method of decorating bottles with 
many pieces of colored paper, outlining 
each pasted piece with black paint, and 
shellacking the finished vase has largely 
gone out of favor. Nevertheless, vases 
so made are attractive. If your class does 
not wish to use the method of decorat- 
ing described on page 32, why not try 
the old standby? 

* 

Spatter printing is an old friend but 
the twists and varieties which this proc- 
ess is capable of assures its continued 
use. For example, in the project on 
page 33 the backgrounds may be spat- 

(Continued on page 42) 








Where can | get 


need for classroom or assembly use. 


Each month during the school year — October through May— 


good new plays ROYALTY FREE? 


The answer is PLAYS, the Drama Magazine for 
Young People. Thousands of teachers and principals 2 Part of the 
are subscribing to this magazine, which gives them in 
convenient and inexpensive form all the plays they 


The plays may be used with simple costumes and no lighting 
regular classroom 


history, geography, and democracy. Or they may be produced 
with full costuming and lighting for assembly or 
tion. Each issue of PLAYS contains a section on production notes 
for the plays in the issue. 


Among the contributors to PLAYS are such leading 


procedure to teach lessons of 


ial presenta- 


writers. for 














PLAYS publishes from 12 to 14 new plays by writers of high caliber. 
There are plays on a wide variety of subjects and themes: comedy, 
biography, history, science, patriotism. Every holiday, every out- 

event or occasion, has its own play. The plays are 
Qrouped according to the various age levels, from elementary 
through senior high school. 


Subscribers to PLAYS may produce all plays published in the 
magazine ROYALTY FREE. For the subscription price of $3.00 
a year, the subscriber gets 8 issues containing well over a hundred 
new plays—less than three cents a play. Any or all of these 
plays may be produced with no further payment. 


A school teacher in Birmingham, Ala., wrote us: “I would be 
lost without your magazine in my work.” 


A principal in Kenwood, Calif., wrote: 
“Let me say that your magazine is the most 
constructive piece of work of its type in 
print today, and you can say that for all my 
teachers, and in print if you wish to!” 


PLAYS 


The Drama Magazine For Young People 
8 Arlington Street Boston 16, Mass. 








young people as Gladys Hasty Carroll, Lavina R. Davis, Moritz 
Jagendorf, Lee Kingman, Isabel McLennan McMeekin, Helen 





Louise Miller, Jeanette Covert Nolan, Betty Smith, and Margaret 
Widdemer. With such authors as these no wonder the dramas 
published in PLAYS are up-to-date, interesting and timely! 


To receive these economical and time-saving copies 
of PLAYS each month during the school year, send 
the coupon now. 
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PLAYS, Inc. 

8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 

Please Ontor.......1s....00+ subscription(s) for............ year(s) to PLAYS. 
(1 year $3.00.............0..00 2 years $5.00) 


(J Check or money order enclosed. 0 Sead Bai. 
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All of us are concerned with Mother's 
Day celebrations — making gifts and 
cards for Mother, planning suitable 
programs, and the like. Throughout 
the child's life at school we try to give 
-him a respect for his parents, to help 
him to understand what his parents 
do for him, to make him enjoy to an 
even greater extent the relationship 
between himself and his father and 
mother. There is one further thing 
which we must try to do and that is to 
inculcate the attitudes and abilities of 
good parenthood in the child himself. 
‘What better time to emphasize this 
point than at this time of year? 

It is trite to remark that being a par- 
ent is serious business, business that teachers come to understand very well. It 
is also trite to say that it is most important business in which most of the children 
in our classrooms will one day find themselves. Yet, we cannot emphasize these 
two points enough. And just as with any other business or profession there must 
be a great deal of preparation—that point is frequently overlooked nowadays or, 
if it is treated at all, it is done on (a) the physical care of children or (b) success- 
ful marriage courses in college. But an accountant doesn't learn computation in 
aschool of business and a composer doesn't learn scales in a class in counterpoint. 
Preparation for any profession or business begins with the child. So it should be 
with children and their training for parenthood. 

What we believe the schools can do in this respect—and with young children, 
too—is to show that all learning can help make them better parents. Notso long 
ago I had the opportunity to address a group of women in a crowded industrial 
section. We had a stimulating, open discussion. More than one woman made 
this remark, ‘Tell children to stay in school and learn as much as they can. It will 
make them better fathers and mothers.” These women contended that history 
and spelling and even Latin and geometry were things parents should know. Not 
only, they said, could parents be of more help to their children in school but they 
could help their children to enjoy the things about them, to get more out of life. 
And not once did one of these mothers suggest that education would help the chil- 
dren make a living. They were concerned with education for life. 

It is only the exceptionally perceptive individual who can, as an adult, come 
upon these realizations cold and adjust to them. Most of us need to be intro- 
duced gradually-and over a long period of time to the complexities of life and of 
Parenthood. The superficial things (important as they may be) such as cooking 
and housekeeping and earning a living are dealt with much more completely 
than the basic concepts of successful parenthood. Though it is easier to attack 
the effects than the causes, American education must not neglect its duty to pre- 
sent the means to happy parenthood and family life to the children in our schools. 


— Editor 
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AND UPPER GRADES 


by ANN OBERHAUSER 


Most people will agree that the total 
of a nation consists of its 
citizens and its natural resources. In 
varying degrees each depends upon the 
other. In America people have made use 
of the many natural resources of the 
country to a remarkable extent. Had it 
not been for these resources, however, 
energetic and imaginative people would 
not have been attracted to this land in 
large numbers. 

Just what are the natural resources of 
the United States and how have they 
been used? Any study of this subject 
may be undertaken from one of several 
viewpoints. First of all, a general survey 
may be conducted. Or, emphasis may be 
placed on the development and use of 
resources. Another possibility is to con- 
sider the history of the natural resources 
of the country: how they came to be 
where they are. This last involves inspec- 
tion of geologic information and had 
better not be attempted in detail with 
younger students. However, some men- 
tion of it might be made. 

The following study outline contains 
dements of all those viewpoints. There 
is one more, that of conservation of natu- 
ral resources, which must be included in- 
directly by the teacher and pupils. While 
it naturally forms a kind of correlation, 
it is so important that it must not be 
forgotten in considering the unit from 
the beginning. Yet, it cannot be treated 
sificiently until the end of the unit. 
APPROACH 

As children learn about the United 

its geography and people, they 
something of the natural re- 

sources of each region. A unit such as 
this can assist the children in unifying 
the country and in thinking of it as a 
whole. If, in the seventh and eighth 
grades, children are giving thought to 
eurrent events, flood-control projects, 
conservation of our forests and land, 


tories about floods or droughts, inci- 


in coal-mining areas, may stimulate 
the smdy. Discussions of “have” and 
“have not” nations may also be used. 


THE NATURAL RESOURCES 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


A SURVEY UNIT FOR INTERMEDIATE 


BEGINNING THE UNIT 

First of all the relationship of people 
to the land should be discussed. For 
example, such questions as these might 
be a part of the preliminary discussion. 
1. Why did people move west from 
the eastern seaboard? 

2. What kinds of farms were there in 
the eastern states? 

3. What did the early settlers find in 
the western states? 

4. How were the first factories run? 

5. Where were the first factories lo- 
cated? 

Other, similar questions might be dis- 
cussed. Care should be taken that these 
questions correlate the natural resources 
of the country with the use to which 
they were put by the people as they 
moved into the various sections. 

Finally, the general problem of what 
attracted people to the United States 
should be discussed. The reasons might 
be written on the blackboard. If the 
discussion has been handled judiciously, 
the reasons will closely approximate the 
following listing of natural resources. 

Rivers, harbors, lakes, land, minerals, 
mountains, forests, climate — these are 
the natural resources of a country. On 
them the development of the unit will be 
based. Let us see how the United States 
fares with respect to each one. 


DEVELOPMENT 


I. What are natural resources? Briefly, 
they are those things with which a land 
is endowed by nature and which may be 
used by the inhabitants to sustain life 
and make it better. 
II. The natural resources of the United 
States 
A. Climate 
1. The climate of the United States 
varies. 
a. By section 
b. By season 
An examination of the map will show 
that the United States lies within the 
temperate zone. While some sections of 
the country have a warmer climate than 


others, almost all parts are suitable for 
human habitation. 
2. Rainfall 
The study of a rainfall chart of the 
United States may be valuable in estab- 
tlishing just where abundant rainfall 
occurs and in correlating this informa- 
tion with various types of agricultural 
activity in the country. The class may 
also wish to study the reasons for the 
variation in rainfall throughout the seo- 
tions of the country. 
B. Waterways 
l. Rivers 
a. Drain the land 
b. Establish deposits of earth im 
deltas 
c. Valuable for transportation 
d. Sources of water power 
Note that it was this last factor which 
determined to a large extent the loca- 
tions of early mills and factories in the 
colonies and the young republic. It 
should also be remembered that moun- 
tain streams furnish water power but 
that, by construction of dams and the 
like, other streams can also do so. 
2. Lakes 
a. Fish 
b. Transportation 
c. Drainage 
d. Harbors 
3. Sea coast 
a. Harbors 
b. Fish 
Here again there is another factor 
which might be considered: the recrea- 
tional value of our waterways. Given 
sufficient time, the class might consider 
the possibility of recreation and its de- 
sirability in connection with natural re 
sources. 
C. The land 
1. Agricultural areas 
a. Crop lands 
b. Grazing lands 
c. Forest areas 
The class should consider the land in 
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connection with the climate and from 
that determine, in a general way, the 
types of crops and other agricultural 
products which may be obtained from 
the land. The point is that the land re- 
sources of America enable her to produce 
a wide variety of crops which have 
commercial importance, e. g., which en- 
able the people to obtain a higher stand- 
ard of living and thus improve their 
lives. 
2. Desert and other arid areas 
These are not all wastelands. Some 
important things are obtained from the 
deserts, notably borax in the United 
States. A comparison might be made 
between our resources and those of Chile 
(from whose deserts nitrates are ob- 
tained) in this respect. 
3. Mountains 
a. Minerals 
It is in mountain areas that our prin- 
cipal sources of minerals are to be 
found. (A look at the map on pages 10 
and 11 will indicate that this statement 
must be taken only in the broadest 
sense.) On the map to which reference 
has just been made, the principal min- 
erals and mineral products of the states 
have been listed. These are by no means 
the only minerals of the United States. 
Some substances, found in small quanti- 
ties in the various states, are nevertheless 
very important. For example, substances 
used to give certain qualities to steel need 
not be large in quantity but are essen- 
tial. The same thing may be said for 
other minerals needed in small but im- 
portant quantities by other industries. 
Tantalum ore is found in South Da- 
kota, North Carolina, and New Mexico; 
titanium in Virginia and Arkansas. Mag- 
nesite comes from Washington and Cali- 
fornia; magnesium from Michigan; and 
magnesium salts from Michigan, Califor- 
nia, and Washington. Fluor spar (used 
in the processing of metals) comes from 
Kentucky, Illinois, Colorado and New 
Mexico. 
b. Water power 
Small mountain streams are frequently 
used as sources of water power as are 
falls and cascades. 
c. Recreational value 
III. Adapting natural resources to meet 
our needs 
The ingenuity of people is considerable 
when the problem of using natural re- 
sources is presented. First of all, there 
are the obvious uses. Next, there are 
conservation methods (fertilizing the 
soil, and so on) ; and finally, adaptation. 
For example, dams are built and water 
is provided for areas which have fertile 
soil, good climate, but not sufficient rain. 
Conversely, swamps are drained and con- 
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verted into farmlands. Forests are 
planted where before were only grassy 
plains. 

Sometimes, too, man has been able to 
recover minerals formerly thought to be 
too difficult to mine or in too small con- 
centration to be commercially profitable. 
CONTINUING ACTIVITIES 

Perhaps one of the most interesting 
and profitable activities for this unit is 
the preparation of a map series. Large 
pieces of newsprint or wrapping paper 
may be used for the purpose. Students 
should take care to make the outlines of 
the maps with a medium which will show 
up at a distance. (This is particularly 
necessary if browi. wrapping paper is 
employed. Heavy black crayon lines or 
those made with India ink will show up 
best.) All the maps in the series should 
be of the same size. The class can work 
out the problem of enlarging or reducing 
available map outlines to meet their 
needs. 





MIST SONG 


The mist rises, 

drops, rises: 

it’s full of mysteries, surprises: 

the mist hurries, 

halts, hurries: 

the mist moves in halts and flurries. 
—James Steel Smith 





One map should show the climate; 
another the waterways; a third the land; 
and the fourth the mineral resources of 
America. The U. S. Weather Bureau 
should be able to supply the class with 
maps showing temperature changes, rain- 
fall, and the like. We have shown the 
principal mineral resources on pages 10 
and 11. Relief maps should be employed 
to give indications of the land contours 
and arability and forest areas. 

If the class is divided into groups— 
each one working on one map in the 
series —the students might decide on 
some clever means to illustrate their 
projects. For example, the climate map 
might be enlivened by contrasting figures 
illustrating hot and cold weather in those 
sections of the country which have it, by 
only one figure suitably clad in sections 
with one general temperature throughout 
the year, and so on. The land map might 
show the types of farming, grazing, and 
gardening done in the United States and 
also the forest areas with the predomi- 


_nant types of trees. The mineral map 


might be illustrated with symbols of the 
items and with drawings of the types of 
mining, of smelting centers, processing 
plants, and so on. 


Finally, the maps should be displayey 
as they are completed. At the end of the 
unit they might be placed in a lar 
folder together with other data gathered 
during the study. This folder can hy 
preserved as a part of the class library, 
CULMINATING ACTIVITIES 

This subject lends itself nicely t 
exhibit purposes. The class might wish 
to accent the natural resources of their 
own state in an exhibit in which the map, 
of the United States are shown. Other 
things for the exhibit are a large mp 
of the state (done in a manner similg 
to that described for the country as 4 
whole), samples of the agricultural, gray 
ing, forest, and mineral products of th 
state, models of weather-predicting de 
vices, pictures of waterways and recres. 
tional centers, and so on. Of course, the 
children should be prepared to tell visi. 
tors about their study. Younger children 
might make a movie describing the 
things they have learned. 
CORRELATIONS 

LANGUAGE: Oral and written lan. 
guage is an integral part of the study. 
Letter writing is essential. Abbreviations 
are necessary in making and lettering the 
maps. Captions must be written. All 
this is in addition to the amount of de 
scriptive writing which will be done. 

GEOGRAPHY: While this unit is not 
primarily one of geography, that subject 
is necessary in considering the rivers, 
likes, mountains, coasts, cities, and the 
like. Some correlation might be made 
between the location of cities and the 
various natural resources. 

SCIENCE: The use of water power, 
the types of soil, the method of utilize 
tion of minerals, the reasons for climate 
and weather—all are science problems 
pertinent to the unit. They should be 
investigated at length, in so far as is 
possible. 

HISTORY: The why of original set 
tlements and growth of various areas 
can be discussed in connection with the 
study. Particular attention should be 
given to the activities of the pioneers i 
the section in which the children live. 

HEALTH and SAFETY: The manner 
in which climate and weather, forests, 
deserts, and so on affect our health and 
safety; in other words, the desirability 
of the land as a place for comfortable 
human habitation should be important 
However, children should investigate the 
means which men have used to make 

areas more habitable. 

ART: The making of the maps ® 
definitely an art project which will com 
bine design, color sense, mechanical a 
pects such as lettering, and other art 
problems. 
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MAKING A RELIEF MAP 


Outline the shape of the map roughly on a large piece : 
of cardboard or a piece of thin board. Fill in this outline ‘ 
lib with clay or a similar substance. Leave the surface rather 
ie rough. While the clay is still soft } a in or build up the é 
mountains, scoop out valleys and important lakes, trace 
cely ty TE cut the course of the rivers with a fingernail file or similar OUTLINE 
sht wish inted instrument. 
of their When this is done let the map dry thoroughly. Then, — - MAP : 
he maps Musing water colors, paint in blue aioe paint areas of low- j 
. Other Bland and plains green, ape’ higher mountain areas brown, 
ge may fm and top mountain peaks with white. Rivers might also be 
similar blue. Small sketches of places of interest 
ry we on lightweight cardboard or mounted on heavier 
al, ) may be inserted into the map while the clay is 

oe wet, or attached to the proper spots after the map is 
S of the ted. 
ing de Two mixtures which are usable instead of clay are: (I) 
- Tectea- salt, flour, and water mixed to form a claylike substance. 
irse, the V4 cup cornstarch, !/2 cup salt, '/2 cup boiling water. 
ell visi- cornstarch and salt dry in saucepan. Pour on boiling 
children water and stir on fire until soft. Then work the substance A p p LY 
ing the for 10 or 15 minutes. If it crumbles, add a little boiling 

water; if it sticks, put a little cornstarch on the hands. CL AY 
This makes material about the size of a baseball. 
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LINCOLN’S BIRTHPLACE 
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JOHN SUTTER 
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Although chiefly known as the man who made the great 
gold strike in California and so precipitated the gold rush of 
"49, John Sutter's greatest success came before the discovery 
of gold on his land. 

Of Swiss parentage, John Augustus Sutter came to America 
in 1834. He set out for California via the Oregon Trail. How- 
ever, it took several years and several other trips, including 
two to Hawaii (then known as the Sandwich Islands) end Alaska, 
before he was able to get to California. 

The Mexican government granted Sutter 49,000 acres of 
land on the Sacramento River. In return, he was to make 
this land into a strong Mexican outpost. Sutter became a 
Mexican citizen and built a fort, a mill, a tannery, a blanket 
factory, established a blacksmith and other shops. Several 
Hawaiians, whom he had brought back with him, and the 
Indians helped to cultivate the land. Sutter even brought in 
skilled workers to help to run the shops. Sutter's place became 
known as New Helvetia and was really a little lngiom. He 
was granted more land and became a very wealthy man. New 
Helvetia became a crossroads for adventurers, sailors, trap- 
pers, hunters, and American settlers. 

The Mexicans did not like Sutter's friendliness to the Ameri- 
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cans nor the fact that he was so wealthy and so powerful 
When General John C. Fremont arrived with American troops 
during the Bear Flag revolt Sutter pretended allegiance to 
Mexico, but he made little protest when Fremont took over 
his fort and property. . 

In 1847 (California was then a part of the U. S.) Sutter de 
cided to build a sawmill in the mountains. It was on the site 
of this mill that gold was found by James Marshall. When 
Marshall told him of his discovery, John Sutter realized that 
if the news leaked out the men would quit working on 
farms and in the shops and at their trades and they would 
rush out in a wild attempt to "strike it rich.” Consequently, 
he tried to keep the news quiet, but to no avail. The 
became overrun with all kinds of people—prospectors, traders, 
rich and poor, outlaws—every boat to San Francisco and the 
overland routes brought hundreds and thousands scram 
to get rich. They stole and looted and destroyed Sutter’ 
place in their lust for gold. Then the U. S. Supreme Court 
ruled that 98,000 acres of John Sutter's land was not his. 

He left California and went to Pennsylvania. From 187! 
to 1880 he tried in vain to receive some compensation from 
Congress for his losses. He died in 1880 the day after Com 
gress had adjourned after having once more refused to recog 
nize his services or his claims. 
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ACTIVITIES IN THE 


KINDERGARTEN 


A VISIT TO THE POLICE STATION 


by YYONNE ALTMANN 
KINDERGARTEN DIRECTOR 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


]. Introduction and motivation 


During one of our discussion periods 
Billy unknowingly motivated this unit for 
ws by telling the class about his father, 
who is a member of our police force. 
Immediately the class became enthusi- 
astic about making their monthly excur- 
sion a visit to the police station. 

II. Objectives 

A. General (See the master outline in 
the September, 1946, issue of Junior Arts 
and Activities.) 

B. Specific—to help each child 

1, To learn the duties of the police- 
man in the community 

2. To understand how we can co- 
operate to make our town safe—obeying 
the policemen who are enforcing laws 
and regulations made for everyone’s 
safety 

3. To understand the duties of the 
school safety patrol in helping policemen 

4. To understand how to contact a 
policeman if one needs his help 

5. To learn what happens to a per- 
son who is taken to the police station 

6. To understand that policemen 
are true heroes because they risk their 
lives to help others 

7. To understand the need of writ- 
ing a thank-you note to the mothers who 
furnish the transportation to the police 
station and to the desk sergeant 

8. To learn how the community 
m4 its helpers help one to live a happier 


9. To make a book on the unit or 
to contribute to the class book 


Ill. Development 


Our class decided to visit the police 
station and, therefore, we prepared notes 
to send to the children’s parents. Some 
of the mothers offered to drive the chil- 
dren to their destination. We reviewed 
the points to be remembered on excur- 
sions. (See the unit on “Fire,” October, 
1946, Junior Arts and Activities.) 

When we arrived at the station, the 
desk sergeant greeted us. He also showed 
™ around the station and explained 
things to the children. 
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When we arrived back at school, and 
on following days, the children talked 
about the things they saw. They wrote 
little sentences about their experiences. 
We wrote these (in manuscript) on the 
blackboard and also on slips of paper for 
inclusion in the class notebook. 


“There were three offices: general 
office, captain’s office, chief’s office. 

“We saw the police desk with the 
call-box system. Policemen call in the 
station every hour on the call box to tell 
what happened on their beat. If the desk 
sergeant wants to talk to a policeman 
he calls him at his box on the corner. 


“The messages we hear come in over 
the police radio are broadcast to all 
the radios in the squad cars and motor 
cycles. Only police messages are broad- 
cast from the police radio st ation, 
WAKE. 

“We saw the filing cabinets in which 
were put cards on 
Classification of fingerprints 
Bicycle licenses 
Complaints 
Accidents 
. Records of arrests. 

“The fire gong rings in the police 
station every time there is a fire so that 
the police can go to the fire to direct 
traffic. 

“The jail is divided into two parts. 
One part has cells for naughty men. The 
other part contains a cell for naughty 
women, boys, and girls. 

“This is what happens when a naughty 
person is taken to the police station. 

1. Lock him up. 

2. Complaint sheet is filled out. 

3. Record-of-arrest card is filled 
out. 

4. Fingerprints are taken. 

5. Stay in jail about twenty-four 
hours. 

6. Taken to court to the municipal 
judge. 

7. Judge tries the case. 

8. The person is fined or sentenced 
to prison or both. 

9. If the person goes to jail, he is 
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taken by the sheriff to the county jail 
at the courthouse, reformatory, indus- 
trial school, or state prison.” 

The sergeant took the fingerprints of 
one of the pupils, providing the experi- 
ence for another part of the story. 

“We said hello to the chief in his office. 

“We saw the ambulance, police patrol 
wagon, motorcycles, and squad cars. 
The ambulance is used to take sick peo- 
ple to the hospital or home from the 
hospital. The police patrol wagon is used 
to pick up naughty people and take them 
to the police station. 

“We thanked the desk sergeant for 
showing us all around the police station.” 

The children wanted to illustrate their 
story and place the pictures in the clase 
book. The medium chosen\was chalk. 

This is a hard one for kindergarten 
children to use. However, we feel that 
they should have experience using all 
types of art materials. Therefore, we 
rolled up their long sleeves, pulled up 
their sweater sleeves, tied aprons around 
them, seated them at oilcloth-covered 
tables, and let them experiment with 
chalk. The chalks we used were covered 

with paper in the manner of crayons. 
We saved the best pictures for the 
book, covering each with cellophane to 
keep the chalk from rubbing off on the 
opposite page. A fixative may also be 
used instead of the cellophane. 
IV. Outcomes 
A. Skills 
Vocabulary 
Speaking before the group 
Handling of chalk as an art me- 
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dium 
4. Dramatic play 
5. Organizing material 
B. Children added to their fund of 
information about the unit 
C. Attitudes and valuations (See the 
master outline.) 
V. Bibliography 
“The Little Policeman,” “What to 
Do,” “My Policeman,” Fifty Flags and 
Other Stories by Clara Belle and Edna 
Dean Baker (New York: The Bobbs- 
(Continued on page 45) 
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By YVONNE ALTMANN 


Here is an idea to make some pretty flowered 
coasters which Mothers will appreciate tor glasses, 

Materials needed are: oaktag or cardboard, soms 
flower seed envelopes or pictures of flowers, paste, 
pencil, scissors, and shellac. 

Cut the oaktag or cardboard about 3" square, 
Cut the flower picture the same size. Paste the 
picture onto the cardboard. Shellac the picture, 
Use a different flower picture for each coaster, A 
set usually consists of eight. The children might ako 
like to include one large coaster in the set for 
pitcher. 


































COURTESY RHYMES 


By GAIL BROOK BURKET 











































(ANN 
WE ARE GRACIOUS GUESTS 
a 
a 
a When we are guests 
—_ We play every game 
lu 
ee And have so much fun 
cture, WE KNOW HOW TO MEET PEOPLE 
er, A You're happy we came. 
it also We know what we should do 
fora 
When introduced to you 
We smile and shake your hand 
And say,"How do you do?” 
] 
. E zou se 
me, e 
P / ease F 
EXCUSE ME WE ARE PROMPT 
We always say, “Excuse me, please,” We are too kind to waste your time 
lf we must walk in front of you, Because we made you wait; 
Or leave the table during meals, We take great pride in being prompt 
Or talk when you are talking, too. Instead of coming late. 
> And 
50 on 
\ 
A 
— WE LISTEN HALF THE TIME IF WE DO NOT HEAR 
y We like to talk, We do not answer, “Huh?” or What?" 
Ard so do you; lf we have failed to hear, 
Swiart children learn We say, "I beg your pardon,” then 
To listen, too. We really use each ear. 
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SCIENCE ACTIVITIES 


Most of us are so used to light in 
the daytime and at night too, that we 
scarcely give it a second thought. Can 
you imagine how things would be if there 
were no light? We would be like crea- 
tures without eyes, for nothing can be 
seen without light. Even cats and owls 
would be just as helpless as you and I 
in complete darkness. 


All of our natural light comes to us 
directly from the sun and stars. The 
light that reaches us from the moon is 
just the reflection of sunlight from its 
surface. The moon, like the earth, has 
no light of its own. Of course, we have 
many kinds of artificial light such as 
our electric (incandescent) lights, neon 
signs, and the like. We also have light 
from chemical reactions. Fire is an ex- 
ample of this. Occasionally we may see 
lightning or the Northern Lights. These 
come from electrical discharges. 


Light travels with tremendous speed. 
It will travel around the earth seven and 
one-half times in one second. Even at 
this rate of speed, which is 186,000 miles 
per second, it takes light about eight 
minutes to travel from the sun to our 
earth. This is a distance of about 93 
million miles. If the sun should suddenly 
go out, we wouldn’t know about it for 
eight minutes. 


Some of the stars are so far away that 
it takes their light many years to reach 
us. We can probably see some stars now 
that have already gone out, but we will 
not know it for many years to come. 

You may remember in the last article 
we told why sound cannot travel through 
a vacuum. Light does travel through 
space by a method that we call radiation. 
We speak of light as a form of radiant 
energy. 

Most of the light that reaches our eyes 
is reflected light. When a beam or ray of 
light strikes some smooth surface like a 
mirror, it bounces off and travels in an- 
other direction. We call this reflection. 
If the surface it strikes is not smooth, 
some of the light will be absorbed (or 
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taken in) and will not reflect. The light 
which is reflected will be sent out in all 
different directions. This is the effect 
you have seen when the sun is shining 
on powdery snow. Most of the light 
which reaches our eyes in the daytime is 
reflected light. Objects like people, build- 
ings, trees, mountains, cars, and ships, 
and airplanes are all seen by the light 
which is reflected from them. Automo- 
bile stop lights and reflectors are made 
to reflect the light from headlights. Ma- 
chines have been made that reflect the 
sunlight and concentrate it so that it will 
boil water and operate small steam en- 
gines. The sky would appear black if it 
were not for the small particles and 
molecules in the atmosphere that reflect 
the light. You may have noticed that 
the most beautiful sunsets may be seen 
when there has been a dust storm during 
the day. It is the light reflected from 
these small particles of dust and moisture 
that make such lovely things possible. 


When light passes through material 
like glass or water it does not travel as 
fast as it does in air. This causes the 
beams of light to bend or refract. Place 
a stick in a bucket of water or a pencil 
in a glass of water and see how it appears 
to be bent. Mirages are sometimes 
caused in this manner when light passes 
through layers of cold air into warmer 
air above. The fact that it travels at 
different speeds in cold and warm air 
causes the light to refract and form a 
mirage. 

All of the instruments which use lenses 
make use of the refraction of light. These 
include eye glasses, cameras, projectors, 
microscopes, telescopes, and the human 
eye. The eye has a lens through which 
the light travels and is refracted so that 
the picture is focused on a screen which 
is called the retina, at the back of the 
eye. Sometimes the eyeball is too long. 
When this happens we say that the eye 
is nearsighted because only objects which 
are close at hand can be seen clearly. 
When the eyeball is too short the per- 


LEARNING ABOUT LIGHT 


By GEORGE C. McGINNIs 
PRINCIPAL, THOUSAND OAKS SCHOOL 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


son can see only those objects which are 
at some distance from the eye. This is 
the farsighted eye. Doctors and optom. 
etrists can design lenses that will help 
the lens of the eye to focus properly s 
that there will be normal vision. 


The white light which comes to w 
from the sun is really made up of a great 
many different colors of light blended 
together. Each of these colors (if we 
think of light as having a wave form of 
energy as sound has) has a different 
wave length. It is possible to divide the 
sunlight into its different colors by pase 
ing it through a piece of thick glas. 
Since the different wave lengths of light 
travel at slightly different speeds through 
glass, they will be refracted in such a 
way as to make them visible. A broken 
piece of thick glass or a glass prism 
when held in the sunlight will break the 
light up into the colors of the rainbow. 
Rainbows are made in this way. When 
the sunlight is passed through a rain- 
drop it is refracted and reflected in such 
a way that the light which comes out is 
separated into colors. When a thick film 
of oil is in the sunlight the same effect 
will be seen. 


The many beautiful colors in nature 
would not be there if it were not for 
the sunlight. The only reason that grass 
looks green is that all of the sur 
light is absorbed by the grass except the 
wave length of green light. This is re 
flected to our eyes and the grass looks 
green. Your brightly colored sweaters 
only look that way because they absorb 
all the other wave lengths of light except 
the color which you see. This color is 
just a part of the original light that is 
reflected from the sweater. So you se 
that color does not come from the object 
itself, but from the sun or other light 
source that is shining upon it. 


There are some wave lengths of sur 
light that cannot be seen by the human 
eye. These are sometimes called “black 
light.” The wave lengths of light which 


(Continued on page 42) 
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THE MAGIC COIN 











SHT 

Place a dime or quarter in the bottom of a china teacup. Now, s 

7 
adjust your line of vision so that the rim of the cup just hides the p rd req 

INNIS coin from your view. Without moving your head, pour water into i 
aa the cup until it is filled. Do you see the coin? Why? —_- VL a 7 
hal THE BROKEN PENCIL 
an Place a pencil in a glass of water. See how the pencil is 
| help apparently broken where it enters the water. Now, look at the 
rly 80 ; pencil from the top and move it in and out of the water. Notice 
— 4 how it seems to bend as it goes in the water. Why is this? 
| great 
ended THE PIN-HOLE CAMERA LENS 
‘if we image ‘ 
rm of Get a piece of cardboard about !2" or 14" square. In the center 


a make a hole about 14" in diameter. With the room completely dark 
: place a lighted candle about | to 2 feet from the cardboard. Hold a 


y pase 
plas. piece of white paper on the other side of the cardboard and about the o 
be. same distance from it. Move it backward or forward until you can 


uch a see the flame of the candle clearly outlined on the paper. Is it right 














ween side up or not? This is the way in which a lens works. 

ak the 

nbow HOW TO FOCUS A LENS 

a Secure a magnifying or reading lens and a small block of wood. 

ott F oay When the sun is shining brightly hold the lens over the wood and 

=k film move it up or down until there is just a spot of light on the wood. If 

oe it is held there very long the wood will begin to burn. Be carefull 

on (Do not look at the spot too long because it will be harmful to your 

jot for a eyes.) The white spot is actually an image of the sun. 

a 

ept the 

is Te COLOR IN SUNLIGHT ae sae 

; looks it 

weaters Hold a piece of thick bottle or plate glass in the sunlight and Ps Fa ’ 

absorb notice the "rainbow" colors that appear. It may help to hold a piece / \ 

= of white paper where they occur. These colors together are called the glass — ; 

~— “solar spectrum." violet AH = i 

by : MIRROR WRITING ( 
fet” mirror Place a piece of paper on the table and at the top hold a mirror } 

.— J 0 H N in a vertical position. Now try to letter your name while looking in the 

“black 








QLZ mirror, not at the paper directly. When you have finished look at the 
-— <,. per paper. Can you read it? If it is done correctly it can only be read 
when held in front of a mirror. This is called mirror writing. 
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FOLK DANCES AND DRILLS 


SPRING PROGRAM MATERIAL 


INTRODUCTION 

It is almost a tradition in many 
schools that some sort of spring or May 
festival take place. Oftentimes the 
teacher is hard pressed to find new and 
interesting program material for the 
children to perform at this time. 

Folk dances and drills are one an- 
swer to this problem. There is a tre- 
mendous amount of this type of material 
and the variety of dances seems almost 
endless. Folk dances can also be utilized 
in many other ways. 

In making up a program to be given 
by the children, it is best to include folk 
dances of several nations, providing, of 
course, that the program allows sufficient 
time. Besides using the dances per se, 
certain steps or figures might be used in 
making up original dances and drills, 
in introducing solo dances for which 
there is a chorus background of dancers, 
in twining the Maypole if it is a May 
festival—for this activity the children 
should be dressed in colorful peasant cos- 
tumes. 


ORIGIN OF FOLK DANCES 

Authentic interpretations of folk 
dances vary, and this is not strange in 
view of the fact they were passed on 
much like the old ballads and legends 
and stories. However, unquestionably 
many of the folk dances had their origin 
in religious celebrations. Such celebra- 
tions were held in appeasement to spirits, 
to welcome spring and foster the fertility 
of the soil, and so on. 

Breaking away from the religious as- 
pect, the dances became social dances, 
dances expressing joy, love, grief, wel- 
come, dances which told stories, compa- 


. rable again to the old ballads. In fact, 


many of the folk dances are set to ballad 
music, true especially of the old English 
folk dances. 

In the Ukraine particularly a dance 
was, in the lives of the peasants, a great 
event. The oppression, the terrible 
drudgery of their work was relieved in 
the outburst of lively spirit and gaiety 
of their dancing. (It is notable that even 
today dancing is a social event of no 
little importance, whether it be a Satur- 
day night get-together or a debutante’s 
“arrival.”) 
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TYPICAL NATIONAL DANCES 

Some dances can be said to be typical 
of a certain country or nationality. From 
Italy comes the tarantella; from Spain 
the fandango and bolero; from Scot- 
land the reel and the highland fling; 
from Ireland the jig; from Poland the 
mazurka and the polonaise; from Eng- 
land the gavotte, the quadrille; from Bo- 
hemia the polka and the schottische; and 
sO on. 


We have not the space here to give 
even a brief survey: of typical dances 
since they would necessarily include folk 
dances from all over the world including 
those of Africa, India, Japan, China, 
and so on besides those of Russia and 
Central and Southeastern Europe which 
we think of particularly in connection 
with folk dancing. We have tried, how- 
ever, to give in the bibliography rep- 
resentative folk dances which are simple 
enough for the children to enjoy doing. 


TEACHING THE FOLK DANCE 

In teaching the folk dance one of the 
most important things to consider is the 
music. In making the selection the 
teacher should keep in, mind two con- 
siderations: (1) the rhythmic ability of 
the children (2) the response of the 
children to the different songs. 


If the group is a large one a simple 
dance, both rhythmically and in its fig- 
ures is the best. 

First of all, the class should listen to 
the music. Let them hear it and get the 
sense of the music and the rhythm. A 
bit of background information about the 
dance—its origin, its purpose, the people 
who danced it originally—is also effec- 
tive. 

After this has been done, the teacher 
should demonstrate the steps of the 
dance. She may do this by charting 
them on the blackboard or by actually 
doing them. After each child has grasped 
the fundamental steps the class should be 
drilled. It is best to have short, inten- 
sive drills. 

Care should be taken that the children 
grasp the idea of the dance as a whole 
not as chopped groups of steps bearing 
little or no relation to one another. They 
should understand that steps which they 


may study and drill on separately {qj 
into a sequence which makes up th 
whole. 

Before the children can really enjoy 
performing and enter into the spirit of 
folk dancing, they must be absolutely 
sure that they know the steps; physica 
performance of them must be auto 
matic. Then, when they no longer need 
to worry or wonder about how and what 
they are to do next, they can relax and 
enjoy the dancing as they enjoy their 
games. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Books 

Bartlett, Fred L., Games, Dances and 
Activities (New York: Noble and 
Noble Publishers, Inc., 1939) 

Buchanan, Fannie R., How Man Made 
Music (Chicago: Follett Publishing 
Co., 1941) 

Durlacher, Ed, Square Dances (New 
York: Mills Music, Inc.) 

Folk Dances From Near and Far, com 
piled by the Research Committee of 
the Folk Dance Federation of Cali- 
fornia 

Johnstone, Grace H., Heel and Toe ora 
Do-Si-Do, 1944, 75c 

Shambaugh, Mary Effie, Folk Dances For 
Boys and Girls (New York: A. §. 
Barnes and Co., 1929) 

Sutton, Rhoda R., Creative Rhythms 
(New York: A. S. Barnes and Co, 
1941) 

Magazines 

“The Folk Dancer,” Michael Herman, 
Editor, P. O. Box 201, Flushing, Long 
Island, New York. Subscriptions $2.00 
per year, single copies, 15c. An ex 
cellent publication for schools or com- 
munity groups. 

Records 

A surprising amount of folk-dance music 
has been recorded. However, availa- 
bility in different localities, the deple 
tion of stocks, and the additions of 
new records inake it inadvisable 
list particular selections. We sugget 
that you consult your nearest record 
dealer; he will undoubtedly be able 
to give you help with either specific 
suggestions or names and addresses of 
recording companies. 
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A SIMPLE FOLK DANCE 


This is an adaptation of an English folk dance, 

danced to the music of "Country Gardens.” FRONT 

Teachers should look over their copies of the © Jndicates "4 

music, noting that the steps for this dance are j 

planned in four-measure groups. Any introduc- X Indicates boy xX, O, all facing front 
X 


girl O, Oripinal posetions 
fion may be clapped out, and if a longer dance 


is desired, the dance may be repeated as a whole 
or in different four-measure sections. BACK 


0 


3 J 


For the first four reasures dancers clap out time on beats | and 3. 

| All: Step LR-L, hop, R swings forward. 

2 Reverse and repeat above 

3 All: Step bach on L, hop, R Swings forward , step front, step on R, hop, L swing s 
forward. 


4 All: Jump lightly , and land on both feet, repeat jemp. 





Next, couples face each, other, hands on partners shoulders. 
LX! RLR, hop, L swings forward. O: L-RL, hop, R swings forward 
2 Reverse and repeat above 
3X: 1 step bach on R, hop, L swenps forward, / step front on L, hop, R swings 
forward 

0: 1 step back on L, hop, R swenps forward, / step front on K, hop, L swings 
hirward. 


HAL: Jump lightly and land on both feet, repeat jump 





1X: Step back and backward L, cross R over, bring L into position , R into position. 
Q: Step back and backward R, cross L over, bring R into posrtion, L into position 


he. wc short sideway steps R-L-R-L ~~ 9 
_* lwo short sideway steps L-R-L-R ix 
2 Repeat above . 
3 All: Step backward. X: rt -#. 
0: L-R-L-R 
LAI Step forward. X:R-L-R, bow from waist 
O:L-R-L, curtsey. 





Original positions. 

1 All: L-R-L, hop , R swings forward . 

e Reverse and repeat above. 

3 All: / hop on RL swings forward. 

4 All: Sump lightly and land on both feet, repeat yump 


FOLK DANCE COSTUMES 


Costumes on this page are suggestions for those to be 
used in the folk dance diagramed on page 19. Since 
they are adaptations of the English costumes and no} 
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EAR TRAINING IN MUSIC CLASS 


By LOUISE B. W. WOEPPEL 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF MUSIC 
DANA COLLEGE 

BLAIR, NEBRASKA 


The development of aural keenness 
and discrimination is frequently over- 
looked as a contributing factor when 
musical progress is retarded or difficult. 
Let us consider how it affects musical 
progress and how such training may be 
offered. 


]. A keen ear is essential to the ability 
to produce a given tone at will. We all 
realize that one must be able to hear a 
tone accurately before he can reproduce 
it. Given a set of normal sense organs 
and an average mentality, a child can 
hear tones above the threshold perceived 
by the average adult. Therefore, he 
should be able to hear any singing tone 
well. The ability to reproduce the tone 
usually involves several hearings to 
deepen the mental impression. When the 
child “hears” the tone mentally he is 
ready to reproduce it. 


II. Aural discrimination assists in the 
learning of rote songs. A child must 
first hear a phrase correctly before he 
can repeat it accurately. He must recall 
not only words but music. He must de- 
termine whether the tones moved up or 
down or both and in what order. He 
must hear how far the tones moved, 
whether a step or a skip of a variable 
interval. Simultaneously he must recog- 
nize differences in time values which pro- 
vide a rhythm pattern, indicate phrases, 
and offer variety within the pattern. 


Ill. The sight-reading process is less 
arduous when a child can hear mentally 
how notes in specified staff positions 
should sound. In the elementary school 
one cannot expect the average child to be 
able to give the exact pitch of any note 
written on a staff when no previous 
pitches have been given as cues. How- 
ever, an average child can be taught to 
approximate pitches rather well. 


IV. Although we are concerned at 
present with the problems confronting 
the teacher of vocal music, we. should 
mention the value to the instrumentalist 
of ear training. Whether a child intends 
to produce a tone by bowing, blowing, 
or striking, he should be able to hear 
mentally how the tone is to sound. 


ee 


TEACHING MUSIC 


IN THE GRADES 


V. The development of musical appre- 
ciation and understanding is largely due 
to ear training. Most adults prefer “fa- 
miliar” music which is really music rec- 
ognized and identified by the ears and 
mind. In a long composition the recog- 
nition and identification of outstanding 
melodies or themes, which may be iso- 
lated for advance playing, singing, or 
visual study, depends as much upon aural 
keenness as upon mental alertness. 


VI. The awareness and enjoyment of 
harmonic progressions, the identification 
of major and minor chords or modes 
are essential to an analysis of the music 
heard. However, it also increases the 
delight experienced by the musical lay- 
man. 


VII. With the exception of a few gen- 
iuses, composers need hearing of great 
keenness. Although the average class in 
grade school will not attempt elaborate 
composition, the average group will 
evince more interest in and aptitude for 
creative music expression when their 
cars have been trained in receptivity 
and discrimination. 


From the foregoing points it should 
be obvious that more concentrated ear 
training in the elementary schools would 
benefit all phases of music education. 
If so, what are some of the devices which 
a grade teacher may use in the average 
classroom? 


I. A. AT PRIMARY LEVEL 

Teach the child to match tones with 
you. When he can match one tone, use 
a figure with two tones, preferably at 
wide intervals. Later use figures with 
several tones, either ascending, descend- 
ing, or both. Finally, use scales alone, 
ascending or descending, then a combi- 
nation of the former figures with the 
scale. j 


B. AT INTERMEDIATE LEVEL 

The reproduction of tones in phrases 
of an art song should give sufficient prac- 
tice to a group with a good primary 
foundation. If no foundation work has 
been done the more advanced forms 
listed above may be done satisfactorily 
at this level also. 


C. AT JUNIOR-HIGH LEVEL 

Matching of tones among children se- 
lected for any one part in a chorus or 
choir is a good way to secure aural con- 
centration and uniformity of tonal color 
as well as pitch. 


Il. A. AT PRIMARY LEVEL 

To assist children in learning rote 
songs, choose first those numbers with 
much repetition of words, musical fig- 
ures, or both. Be sure that the phrases 
are short and the skips are the common 
ones which you are using for tone drills. 
If you find a difficult skip, isolate it for 
drill before you teach the song. 
B. AT INTERMEDIATE LEVEL 

Follow the procedure outlined above 
if the class lacks musical experience. 
When you wish to teach a song that is 
advanced for your group, break up the 
long phrases into two short ones, roting 
each one separately. 


C. AT JUNIOR-HIGH LEVEL 

If the rote songs taught advance in 
length and difficulty as the group pro- 
gresses, this age group may be able to 
learn a song heard over the radio only 
once or twice. If you wish to test their 
receptive and retentive powers you might 
try it. 
II. IV. A. AT PRIMARY LEVEL 

As the class begins to sight-read and 
sight-sing, call their attention to the 
fact that a note on a certain line or space 
always sounds the same in that one song. 
(At this level songs that modulate are 
not taught by sight-reading.) As with 
rote singing, isolate certain phrases for 
special drill or study as the need is in- 
dicated. Try to teach the concept that 
the note picture shows what the voice 
must do. If the class is backward or 
timid, give “vocal gymnastics” using a 
ladder on the board as a guide. Point 
from one note to the other while the 
children sing the skips. Then check up 
by singing the intervening intervals; 
next, review the original skip as cor- 
rected. 
B. AT INTERMEDIATE LEVEL 

Continue the activities listed above as 

(Continued on page 47) 
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ULYSSES 


Of all the heroes ‘and heroines of 
Greek legend and mythology one of the 
most interesting and exciting is Ulysses, 
to whom befell many adventures. Ulysses 
was a Greek who, at the time of the 
Trojan War, was called upon by Mene- 
laus to try to recover his wife Helena, 
who had been kidnapped and taken to 
Troy. In accordance with his king 
Menelaus’, wish, Ulysses had left his 
home and family and joined in the siege 
against Troy, which after nine long years 
the Greeks won. 

When Troy had fallen and Helena 
was restored to her husband, Ulysses 
with his men set sail for home. How- 
ever, the voyage was not an easy one, 
for from the first they were beset by 
misfortune. 

They were hardly out of the harbor 
when a terrible storm came up. The ship 
was tossed and thrown about for nine 
long days until finally when the storm 
abated they sighted a small island. 

(Pause for sketch.) 

Ulysses and his me": landed and found 
fresh water there. After they had re- 
freshed themselves, Ulysses told the men 
to explore the island and find out if it 
were inhabited. 

The men proceeded and it wasn’t long 
before they came upon a group of people 
who were known as Lotus-eaters. When- 
ever other people ate of the lotus leaves 
they immediately forgot about their 
homes and families and wanted to re- 
main on the island forever. 

Ulysses’ men did not know this, how- 
ever, and when they found the people 
friendly and hospitable they were glad 
to take some of the food the Lotus- 
eaters offered. 

(Pause for sketch.) 

Meanwhile, Ulysses waited for his 
men. When they did not return he went 
in search of them and found them feast- 
ing with the Lotus-eaters. Knowing what 
effect the lotus leaves would have on his 
men, Ulysses called to them to return 
with him to the ship. But the men were 
already drugged from the leaves and they 
did not even hear Ulysses. As a last 
resort Ulysses took the men by force 
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AND HIS VOYAGE HOME 


ADAPTATIONS FROM THE ODYSSEY 


and dragged them away to the ship. He 
hoisted the sails and got the ship under 
way. The sea air soon cleared the men’s 
heads and, realizing their folly, they 
sailed on. 

(Pause for sketch.} 

They sailed many days until they came 
to the country of the Cyclopes (sigh-kl6é 
peez), who were huge giants. Each giant 
had only one eye and that one was placed 
directly in the center of the forehead. 
They were shepherds and farmers of a 
sort and they lived in caves. 

Ulysses and his men went ashore to 
search the island for food and water, 
taking along a bottle of wine to be 
offered as a gift to anyone they might 
meet. They wandered about the country 
and came at last to a cave which they 
entered. There they found stores of 
cheese, pails of milk, lambs and kids in 
wooden pens, and dried and salted meat. 

(Pause for sketch.) 

They ate some of the food and they 
had just finished when they heard a great 
commotion outside of the cave. It was 
the giant Polyphemus (pol-i-feé-mus), 
who lived in the cave, returning. The 
giant drove his flocks of sheep and goats 
inside, threw down a huge armload of 
firewood, and then rolled a great stone 
in front of the cave’s entrance. The stone 
was so large and heavy that not even 
20 oxen could have moved it. 

The men were terrified, but the giant 
did not notice them at first. Finally he 
turned and then saw the little band of 
Greeks huddled together in the shadows. 

(Pause for sketch.) 

With his one great eye he stared at 
them. “Who are you,” he roared, “and 
where do you come from?” 

Ulysses stepped forward. “We are 
Greeks and we are on our way home 
from the siege of Troy. We are lost and 
have taken refuge here.” 

Polyphemus continued to stare at them 
for a moment, and then without a word 
he reached out and seized two of the 
men. He dashed them against the wall 
of the cave and as their companions 
stood helplessly by ate the two men, 
leaving not even their clothing. Then 






By AMY SCHARF 


he yawned, stretched out, and promptly 
went to sleep. 

The men were horrified and Ulysses, 
enraged at what the giant had done, 
drew his sword to kill Polyphemus. But 
just then he remembered the heavy stone 
against the door of the cave. If he 
killed the giant they would be im 
prisoned and eventually starve to death, 

All night the despairing men tried to 
think of some plan by which they might 
save themselves. Morning came and the 
giant wakened. He reached out lazily 
and took two more men and dashed 
them against the wall and then ate them 
as he had eaten the two others the night 
before. Then he moved the rock away 
from the entrance and drove out the 
flocks, and carefully replaced the rock. 

For several hours the men sat about 
trying to plan an escape and revenge 
against the giant. Ulysses searched the 
cave for a weapon and found a massive 
bar of wood. He ordered his men to 
sharpen the end of it to a fine point. 
When that was done they seasoned it in 
the fire and then hid it under the straw 
on the floor. 

By the time they had finished they 
could hear the giant returning for the 
evening. He rolled away the stone and 
drove the flock inside and put the stone 
back in place. After the giant had eaten 
two more of the men, Ulysses approached 
him and handed him a bowl of the wine. 

“Taste this,” he said to the giant, “it 
should be a fitting drink with which to 
top off your meal.” 

The giant took the wine and drank it 
He liked the taste of it and being very 
greedy he called for bowl after bowl. 
He was so pleased that he promised 
Ulysses that he would be the last one of 
the party to be eaten. “What is your 
name?” the giant asked. 

Ulysses replied, “My name is Noman.” 

Finally the giant had drunk all the 
wine and he lay down to sleep. 

(Pause for sketch.) 

Ulysses called to the four men he had 
picked to help him carry out his plan. 


(Continued on page 42) 
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LOOPER-CLIP PROJECT 


By ISADORE M. FENN 





The weaving frame for looper clips—cee 
illustration—can be made of any sturdy 
wood. The approximate dimensions should 
be 8" square so that the nails may be put 
in in a 6!/," square. The nails should be 
about 34" apart. 

Looper clips, which are made from dis. 
carded material from cloth mills, may be 
purchased at very little cost from most 
school supply houses. Put the first section 
of loopers on the frame and then thread 
the second section through the first. After 
the loopers are all threaded sew the ends 
with heavy thread or yarn. 


The finished squares are excellent gifts 

for the children to make for Mother's Day. 

Singly the squares may be used as hot pads, 

they may be stitched together to ris an 

afghan, or to make large pads on which to 

set hot dishes. The frame itself may be 

LOOPE R used for weaving other materials. 
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The question as to where to place the 
emphasis in hand work, art work, or 
arts and crafts has not been discussed 
a great deal but has been arbitrarily 
decided upon by those in the field. The 
fine arts people, for the most part, have 
been stressing design and art over every- 
thing else; while the industrial arts 
people have been stressing the technique 
and procedure. During the last few 
years in visiting and working in camps, 
public schools, and colleges from Maine 
to Florida, the design versus technique 
struggle has been brought vividly to my 
attention as each faction strives to gain 
supremacy. 


Just what has this to do with elemen- 
tary classroom teachers? Just this: we 
find experts on what seem to be opposite 
sides of the fence concluding that cer- 
tain areas of work belong in their fields. 
This means on the elementary level that 
about two thirds of the work in fine and 
industrial arts overlap. These fields, or 
areas, for the most part, are those taught 
on the elementary level: woodworking, 
basketry, leather work, colonial crafts, 
model making, representation and re- 
production, carving, and linoleum block 
printing. I might mention that the areas 
I have just listed are in some sections 
of the country and in some schools con- 
sidered as being fine arts, and in other 
sections ard other schools they are con- 
sidered industrial arts. This means that 
we cannot definitely catalogue these 
areas, but instead should consider why 
we teach these means of expression. 


In any good elementary school we are 
trying to develop all of the children 
to the fullest in every capacity, includ- 
ing the arts and industries. Then let us 
not consider the fine and industrial arts 
separate from one another any more 
than we would consider them separate 
from general education. We should con- 
sider all of the work in all of the areas 
commonly considered as hand work, art 
work, or arts and crafts as an activity 
in both fine and industrial arts. Let 
each project, article, or experience start 
with the selection and design by the 
student, assisted by the teacher, and 
developed through the correct industrial 
Process emphasizing the materials, tools, 
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ACTIVITIES IN WOOD 


and techniques as commonly used, and 
presented by the teacher in such a man- 
ner as to be simple yet following the 
ways of industry. 

The devastating outcomes of an un- 
balanced emphasis in design or tech- 
nique show up both in the child’s 
development and in the means of ex- 
pression, namely, the project. Lack of 
a good design, ignoring the artistic point 
of view, will start the student off on a 
series of discouraging experiences, for 
no step in the construction process will 
present a satisfactory appearance if the 
article is of poor design. It also gen- 
erally follows that poor construction 
and workmanship are fostered by a 
design lacking appropriateness or 
quality. 

Lack of the proper technique in the 


DESIGN OR TECHNIQUE 


By JEROME LEAVITT 


process such as the selection of the 
material, use of tools, and construction 
methods can turn a well designed object 
into one of uselessness. Students must 
be presented with a practical technique 
in the development, construction, and 
assembling of any project if they are to 
see it through to an article of practical 
usefulness. 

Design and technique cannot be di- 
vorced. They cannot have the emphasis 
separately placed, but they must start 
and follow through hand in hand. That 
is, we must develop our students to a 
point where they will select a good de- 
sign in relation to the type of material 
and technique to be used. This is a 
combination of fine and industrial arts 
and it should be taught as such whether 
in the classroom, studio, or shop. 





Photo by Walter R. 


media illustrate design and technique. 





Photo by Wal 
Woodworking articles by elementary classroom teachers. 
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LEARNING ABOUT MISSISSIPPI 


A STUDY FOR UPPER GRADES 


In studying Mississippi two things 
should be kept in mind: first, its past 
(as typified by Natchez) in the tradi- 
tional romanticism of the storybook 
South; and secondly, the destruction of 
that mode of living not only by the war 
between the states, but by the coming 
of the railroad and progressive measures 
throughout most of the rest of the coun- 
try and with which, Mississippi, always 
poor in natural resources and after the 
Civil War left poor in her entire eco- 
nomic setup, was unable to compete. 

The first explorers of Mississippi 
found there three powerful Indian tribes: 
the Natchez in the southwest, the Choc- 
taws in the central and southeastern 
areas. and the Chickasaws in northern 
Mississippi. There were some other 
scattered tribes—the Yazoos. the Pasca- 
goulas, the Biloxis, and a few weaker 
ones. 

Exploration of what we now know as 
Mississippi began in 1540 when the 
Spaniard Hernando De Soto with a 
group of his men marched through the 
French ex- 
ploration followed and in 1682 Rene 
Robert Cavelier, sieur de la Salle, took 
formal possession in honor of Louis XIV, 
of the territory which the Mississippi 
drains. Pierre Lemoyne founded the 
first European settlement at Fort Maure- 
pas on the eastern side of Biloxi Bay 
in what is now Ocean Springs. The 
oldest permanent settlements in the state 
are Biloxi (1720) and Natchez or Fort 
Rosalie (1716). 

French rule lasted until 1763 when at 
the close of the Seven Years’ War, France 
ceded to Britain all of her territory east 
of the Mississippi (except New Orleans) 
and Spain ceded Florida to Britain. 

Then, in 1781 Spain took military 
possession of the territory and in the 
Treaty of Paris (1783) her territory was 
returned to her. However. there was 
further dispute between Spain and Brit- 
ain and the United States until finally in 
the Treaty of San Lorenzo el Real (rati- 
fied in 1796) Spain accepted the bounda- 
ries which had been set in 1763 and 
withdrew her troops in 1798. The Mis- 


northern part of the state. 
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sissippi Territory was then organized. 
In 1817 (December 10) Mississippi was 
admitted as a state in the United States. 

Before the Civil War Mississippi, led 
by Jefferson Davis, was one of the most 
ardent defenders of states’ rights. Henry 
Stuart Foote, governor in 1851, headed 
a reactionary movement against this 
policy, but its influence was negligible. 
An ordinance of secession was passed 
on January 9, 1861. 

After the war, Mississippi’s economic 
structure was leveled, and from 1870 to 
1875 the government was taken over and 
run by the notorious “carpetbaggers,” 
the most degenerate element among the 
whites native to the state. and Negroes. 
In 1875 the democrats carried the legis- 
lature and instituted reform. A new con- 
stitution was adopted in 1890. 

Historically, one of the most impor- 
tant cities, if not the first in importance. 
is Natchez. which was founded by the 
Frenchman Le Moyne de Bienville in 
1716 and first named Fort Rosalie. In 
1764 it became an English possession and 
in 1779 it passed to Spanish rule. Then 
in 1798 it was occupied by United States 
troops and became a part of our ter- 
ritorv. 

Today Natchez stands as a reminder 
of the wealth and lavish outlay of luxury 
and so-called “gracious” living of the 
South. Natchez was a customs port at 
which all Mississippi River traffic had 
Besides this 
economic advantage, it was situated in 
the midst of a rich cotton area, and 
served also as the terminus of a vital 
land route leading from Pennsylvania. 


to stop to pay customs. 


Virginia. and the Carolinas through 
Nashville. Tennessee. 
to the Far West. 

It was only natural. then. that Natchez 
became a center of wealth, and that it 
embodied the culture and philosophy of 
the old South. The gorgeous homes are 
still standing and they are opened to the 
public during the Natchez Pilgrimage. 
sponsored by the city’s two garden clubs. 
once a year. 

Natchez declined with the coming of 


It was also a door 


the railroad, with the fall of cotton’s 
value, with the coming of industry to the 
rest of the country, and the great develop. 
ment of the West. This one city might 
be called a representative symbol of the 
economic disintegration of the South as 
a whole. 

Turning to representative Mississippi 
cities of today, we have Gulfport and 
Biloxi, only twenty miles apart and 
sometimes referred to as “the American 
Riviera.” Biloxi flourishes in its great 
fishing industry in addition to its attrac. 
tions as a resort town. Gulfport. a sea. 
shore resort, is also a port for world 
commerce by virtue of the great harbor 
which was built there. 

Jackson, which is and has been the 
state capital since 1822, is a progressive, 
modern city. Natural gas, which was 
discovered there less than 12 years ago, 
is piped into lines that radiate all over 
the state and even reach down into 
Louisiana and Florida. Cottonseed-oil 
mills. a bentonite refinery, glass-bottle 
works, and other industries help to make 
this a thriving center. 

Greenville is the cotton center of the 
Delta. However. in addition to cotton, 
Mississippi farmers also raise corn, al- 
falfa and hay. corn and oats. Early 
vegetable raising is also becomi ng 
popular. 

Laurel. Meridian, and Vicksburg are 
important industrial towns. 

Laurel is known for its manufacturing 
of knotless “wood board” made from 
scraps of lumber, its starch factory, @ 
syrup-blending plant, canning company, 
bentonite plant, and turpentine distillery. 

Meridian is the agricultural center 
where milk plants, vegetable canneries 
and cheese factories make it the shipping 
focus for the fruit truck, and dairy 
products of the southern prairies. It has 
also the largest stockyard in the state. 

Vicksburg, once the scene of furious 
battles. is an important cotton and hard- 
wood lumber market, and also railroad 
and machine shops, cottonseed-oil mills. 
oil refineries, and manufacturing indus- 
tries (boxes, veneer. boat oars, work 
clothing, and others). 
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One morning Bob Brown walked into 
the third-grade classroom carefully carry- 
ing a large can in his hands. The boys 
and girls gathered around to see what he 
had brought, but the can had a cover 
and so no one could see what was inside. 

Grace had bright eyes and was the 
first to notice the tiny holes which were 
punched in the cover. 

“Qh,” she said, “There must be an 
animal inside.” 

“That’s right,” said Bob. 

“Ig it a frog?” Ted asked. 

“No.” 

“Is it an insect?” Fred asked. 

“No.” 

“Is it a fish?” Mary asked. 

Bob shook his head slowly. 

“Then what is it?” Warren asked. 

“J don’t know,” Bob replied. “My 
father found it when he was digging up 
some big rocks in our yard. 

Then Miss White came in and Bob 
handed the can to her. 

“Good morning, Bob,” she said. 
“What can this be?” 

“Something my father said I could 
bring to show the class.” 

“That was very nice of him. Let’s see 
what it is.” 

As Miss White took off the cover she 
held the can so that all of the children 
could see. The animal inside was about 
as long as Bob’s hand and had yellow 
spots on its black back. 

“Oh, it’s a snake!” Mary screamed as 
she ran to her seat. 

“Snakes won’t hurt you,” Ray said. 

“And anyway,” William said, “this is 
no snake. Don’t you see the four tiny 
legs? Snakes don’t have legs.” 

The children crowded around. Sure 
enough, the animal did have four tiny 
legs. 

“My father thought it might be a 
lizard,” Bob said. “Could we look in 
some books to find out?” 

“Find out where it lives,” Betty sug- 
gested, “then we can fix a home and keep 

it here in our room.” 

“You'll have to find out what it eats,” 
James reminded Bob. Remember our 
turtle that died because we didn’t feed 
it properly ?” tY4, 
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“Oh, dear, I didn’t think that there 
would be so much to find out,” said Bob. 
“Will someone help me?” 

It seemed as if everyone in the room 
called out, “I will,” so Miss White told 
Bob to select two children to work with 
him. 

“We'll need good readers,” said Bob. 
“I choose Herb and Jean.” 

So Jean and Herb went with Bob to 
the library corner. They looked in na- 
ture books and animal books and in the 
encyclopedia. 

While they were busy reading, the rest 
of the class did some arithmetic. 

Soon Bob whispered to Miss White, 
“‘We are mixed up more than ever now.” 
He whispered so loudly that all the 
children heard him even though they 
were trying to study their tables. 

So Miss White struck the chimes. 
“Ding, Ding, Dong,” and everyone 
stopped to listen. 

“It’s not a lizard,’ Bob announced. 
“Lizards have scaly skins and are not 
smooth like snakes. 
than four legs, too.” 

“IT guess we'll never find out what it 
is,” sighed Edward. “It’s not a snake 
and yet it’s not a lizard.” 

“Didn’t you get any hint from the 
book?” asked Miss White. 

“Not a single hint,” Bob replied. 

“What about you, Jean and Herbert, 
did you find out anything that might 
help us?” 

“Well,” said Herbert slowly, “I’m not 
sure. But the name of a chapter in the 
book I was reading is called ‘Lizards, 
Newts, and Salamanders.’ Maybe we 
could find out about newts and sala- 
manders.” 

Everyone thought that that was a good 
idea so Herb looked in the encyclopedia 
under “N” and Bob looked under “S.” 

All of a sudden Bob called out, “Oh. 
look, here it is!” There was a page of 
pictures of salamanders and one looked 
just like the animal that Bob had 
brought. 

“Let’s be quite sure,” said Miss White, 
taking the book. 

Then she read to the class about sala- 


Lizards have more 


manders. The children learned that sala- 





SALLY, A QUEER PET 


manders like to live in wet places and 
hide under rocks. They learned that 
salamanders like to eat small worms and 
insects. The children agreed that their 
own pet was a spotted salamander. 

“Its home could be the empty fish 
tank,” said Betty, hurrying to the closet 
to get the tank. 

“T’ll get some dirt and sand,” said 
Edward. “I'll be right back.” 

“A clean paint tin would do for its 
water,” Ted said. “I'll get that. He can 
use it for his bathtub.” 

Everyone laughed at the idea of a 
salamander using a bathtub. 

James went out to get a stone so that 
their pet could hide if he wanted to. 

Soon all of the boys were back and the 
new home was ready. 

Miss White asked, “Do you think 
everything is ready?” 

“I don’t think that the large stone 
should be so close to the side. The sala- 
mander may be able to crawl over the 
top. Why not put the stone in the middle 
of the tank?” Fred suggested. 

“Fred is right,” agreed Bob. So James 
moved the large stone. 

“Come. Sally, your home is ready,” 
Bob said as he put the queer creature 
into the tank. 

“Let’s always call him Sally,” said 
Ann, “that’s a good name for a sala- 
mander.” 

“Where shall we get the worms and 
flies?” asked Bob. “That’s going to be 
a big problem.” 

The class was quiet as they considered 
this. Finally James had an idea. 

“My uncle used to work in a pet 
store,” he said. “He used to feed the 
fish little live worms called daphnia. 
Maybe they would be all right for Sally.” 

At noontime James and Bob went to 
the pet store near the school and bought 
some daphnia for their pet. Sally 
gobbled the worms up so quickly that 
Grace said, “Sally must think daphnia 
are quite delicious.” 

“It seems that feeding Sally won’t be 
a problem after all, Bob,” laughed Miss 
White. “Sally is going to be easy to take 
care of and we are all going to have fun 
watching our new pet.” 
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By EMILY M. KNIGHT 
CANDLE HOLDERS 


Mix and pour the molding plaster in a 
heavily waxed cup (fluted ones are best 
although smooth ones can be used}. Make 
about four at a time. Let this harden some- 
what, tear off paper cup and smooth with 
sandpaper. 

Let the children carve or scratch out with 
orange wood stick, linoleum tool, or similar 
instrument their previously made designs. 

Allow several days for the plaster to dry 
and harden well. Paint with dry color 
(mixed to thickness of heavy cream) of 
water colors. Shellac after paint is dry. 
Also, the plaster may be poured around a 
lotion bottle cap (plastic) to form a neat 
hole for the candle. Metal vinegar or cat- 
sup bottle caps can be used, but black or 
colored tops are more attractive. 


BUD VASE 


Plaster of Paris (the molding type} is best 
for this but clay can be used. Simply insert 
glass tooth brush holder in clay or hold in 
center of paper cup and pour in plaster. 
Decorate base as for candle holder. 
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FROGS AND TOADS 


In the spring when a frogs’ chorus is 
heard on the banks of some muddy 
pond, people tell one another that nice 
weather will soon be here. 

Frogs and tvads are amphibians, 
cold-blooded creatures halfway between 
a fish and a reptile. They spend the 
first part of their lives in water as tad- 
poles. Like fish, they extract the oxygen 
from the water by means of gills. How- 
ever, as their legs sprout one by one, 
their tails become absorbed by their 
bodies. Their lungs develop and their 
gills disappear and they take frequent 
trips to the top of the water to breathe 
air. 

These water-land creatures are well 
worth studying in the classroom. Dur- 
ing May tadpoles, or their eggs, may 
be fished out of practically any muddy 





By |. DYER KUENSTLER 


pond. Frogs’ eggs are surrounded by 
a mass of jellylike substance which 
prevents them from being eaten by their 
enemies. Toads’ eggs also float on the 
water but they are found in long strings 
of jelly, not in masses. (See upper left 
illustration. ) 

Young students who are unable to go 
fishing for tadpoles may procure a few 
baby bullfrogs from a pet shop. These 
tadpoles are very large and they remain 
for a year or more in the tadpole stage. 
Ordinary tadpoles are ready to leave 
the water a few weeks after they have 
hatched from their eggs. 

Proper care must be taken of tad- 
poles. Change the water frequently in 
their pan. Scoop it out carefully with 
a ladle and pour the fresh water in 
gently. 
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Feed the tadpoles daily with a little 
goldfish food. When their legs begin to 
grow place a large stone in the pan, a 
part of which should come above the 
water line. This stone island will give 
the tadpoles a resting place when they 
crawl out of the water to breathe air. 
When the little frogs or toads have all 
four legs they may be given their liberty. 

If you have a greenish gold tadpole 
with a reddish bronze tail in your col- 
lection, it will turn into a tree frog 
similar to the one pictured at top right. 
Because of its rough skin this frog is 
sometimes called a tree toad. If the frog 
rests upon a drab grey tree trunk his 
skin partakes of the same dull hue, but 
when he hides among green leaves his 
skin has a decided green color. Nature 


(Continued on page 45) 
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By ELMA WALTNER 


Several folds of brightly colored paper combined with 
surplus odd jars and bottles make very attractive vases for 
spring and summer flowers. 

Choose colors of crepe paper that harmonize or contrast 
with each other. Make a quantity of rope made from the 
paper. A cardboard "twister" can be made from a piece of 
paper taken from the back of a pencil tablet. Punch a small 
hole through the paper with a paper punch. Roll the end of 
a strip of cardboard into a point and thread it through the 
hole. Pull the entire strip through the hole, stretching the 
paper as you go. This makes a loosely twisted rope. 

A harder, more uniform twist may be made by using a 
hand drill bit. Pin one end of the paper strip to a table or 
desk top with a thumbtack. Measure and cut off about six 
feet of the strip of paper, or if you have plenty of room, the 
entire length may be twisted at once. Clamp the free end in 
the bit and back up until the paper is stretched taut. Turn the 
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drill handle to twist the paper. Twist to a fairly tight rope, 
stretching the paper as you twist. Roll the lengths of paper 
rope on spools ready for use. 

To cover a bottle, smear a |" wide strip of glue around 
the bottom of it. Wrap the rope around the bottle, covering 
the glued part. Spread glue on another section and continue 
wrapping. Repeat until the entire bottle is covered. 

The covered bottles can be decorated in various ways. 
Flat flowers may be fashioned on the sides of the bottle by 
glueing the rope on in the shape of leaves and petals. A criss- 
cross rope over the covered bottle also is attractive. 

When the vases have been covered they should be given 
two coats of varnish to waterproof the surface. A final coat 
of liquid wax, applied with a narrow paint brush, will further 
waterproof the surface and make it easy to remove dust by 
wiping with a damp cloth. 
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SPATTER PRINT GREETING CARDS 


By IDA K. BRINK 


Materials needed are: several pieces of window screen 
wire about 6" square; several old toothbrushes; a bottle 
of black ink; medium- or heavyweight art paper either 

al” PATTERN white or pastel shades. ie _ 

Cut the paper for greeting cards of desirable size when 
folded into a booklet. However, do not fold until after 
the greeting is spattered. 


Cut awa Plan an attractive design for the front of the card. 
Cut out the design to use as a pattern. Then, cover the 
white area worktable with newspapers to protect it. Lay the card 
flat down on the table. Place the paper pattern in the 

center of the right half of the card so that it will be on 

top when the card is folded. Anchor with pins if necessary. 


Pour a small amount of ink into a shallow saucer. Hold 
the screen about 3” above the paper. Dip the toothbrush 
into the ink. Tap the brush lightly against the edge of the 

" saucer to shake off surplus ink. Rub the brush gently back 
6 SCREEN and forth across the screen. Keep dipping a spattering 
over different parts of the card until the greeting is en- 
Wy tirely spattered. Varying the density of the spatters 
makes a more attractive design. Always rub near the 
center of the screen and let the spatters dry before lifting 

off the pattern. Letter greeting inside the card. 
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By ELIZABETH FARMER 


PROJECT PROBLEMS 

I. Contributions of the Phoenicians 
II. Contributions of the Egyptians 
III. Contributions of the Greeks 

IV. Contributions of the Romans 

V. Contributions of the Vikings 

VI. Contributions of the Feudal Age 
and the Renaissance 

VII. A look at the development of mod- 
ern clothing 


THINGS TO CONSIDER 

I. How commerce was established 
(Phoenicians, Vikings, Crusaders) 

II. The relationship of modern civiliza- 
tion to that of the past 

III. The development of skilled workers 
(weaving implements, guild system, etc. ) 
IV. How styles and materials were 
transmitted from one group to another 


OBJECTIVES 
I. To show the importance of man’s vic- 
tory over the sea 
II. To learn how geography influenced 
clothing 
III. To develop a beginning understand- 
ing of the consolidation of social groups 
(tribes to empires) 
IV. To show how the isolation of people 
in feudal times caused 

A. The development of individual 
styles 

B. The retardation of trade and com- 
merce 
V. To begin to understand how the 
modern organization of nations permits 
interchange of ideas and products and 
thus helps to bring about a higher order 
of civilization 


DEVELOPMENT 
The Phoenicians 

The Phoenicians had many natural 
harbors on the Mediterranean coast. 
They built boats; were metal workers 
and weavers; and traded with Greece. 
To the Greeks they introduced their style 
of dress: a wool tunic belted at the waist. 
This was made ankle length for women’s 
wear. 

They sailed far from home to Spain 
and England (where they found tin). 
for example. They founded many colo- 
nies, Carthage among them, and traded 
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THE HISTORY OF CLOTHING 


AN OUTLINE OF SUBJECT CONTENT 
FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


in dyes, glass, jewels, silk, cotton, and 
wool. (See Stories of Ancient Peoples, 
Arnold; Trading and Exploring, Lu- 
ther.) 


The Egyptians 

Since Egypt is a warm country, fine 
linen was used for clothing. The robes 
were ornamented with embroidery. 
Mummies were wrapped in linen before 
being placed in the tombs. Joseph while 
in Egypt was arrayed in fine linen (Gen- 
esis xlii). 

The Greeks 

Wall paintings found on Crete, a small 
island southeast of Greece, show people 
wearing elaborate dress. The high order 
of civilization in Crete was destroyed by 
nomadic invaders from the north who 
herded sheep. These invaders gradually 
developed an even greater civilization 
which spread to the mainland of Europe 
and became the center of culture—an- 
cient Greece. 

The Greeks spun wool and flax fabrics 
and made a gauzy material from the 
threads of the pinna shell. Girls were 
trained in spinning and weaving. (Read 
stories about Arachne, the Three Fates, 
and Persephone. ) 

In the mountain areas of Greece lived 
the Spartans, who bred sheep and wove 
woolen garments. However, they wore 
few clothes no matter what the weather. 

Greek travelers and shepherds wore 
the first hats—flat, broad-brimmed, and 
tied under their chins with strings to 
protect them from sunstroke. 
wore conical, brimless caps. 


Sailors 


In Anatolia goat’s hair was used to 
make a tough cloth (sack cloth) worn 
by sailors. In Boeotia, ladies wore wide 
hats with sharp peaked crowns. A red 
woolen cap with a peak toward the front 
was the fashion in Phrygia. 

In ancient Greece and Egypt the tuaic 
was formed like a pillow slip with two 
edges fastened under the arms and on 
the shoulders (somewhat on the order of 
the South-American poncho w'th its hole 
for the head) ; it was held in place by a 
girdle. Greek women wore a peplum. 








like a shawl, pulled over the head to form 
a hood. Metal weights in the corner 
made it hang in folds. 

When Alexander the Great made his 
famous conquests in India, he brought 
back samples of vegetable wool (cotton). 
This was much prized by the Phoeni- 
cians, Egyptians, Hebrews, and Greeks. 
The ancient people dyed it in a liquid 
obtained from shellfish near the shores 
of Phoenicia producing the royal purple 
so much in demand by the wealthy. 


The Romans 

In Rome woolen togas with purple 
hems were worn by boys and girls of 
free birth. When they became adults, 
their togas were entirely white. Knights 
wore striped purple-and-white togas, 
while victorious commanders were privi- 
leged to wear purple togas. These gar- 
ments were made from a semi-circular 
piece of wool six yards long and two 
yards wide. One end was flung over the 
left shoulder with the straight edge to the 
middle of the body, the rounded edge 
covering the left hand, and the rest 
draped over first the right arm and then 
the left. An extra piece was woven for 
a cloak. 

When silk was brought from China by 
the traders, the Romans exchanged their 
woolen togas for silk ones. 

Hair was dressed elaborately — 
adorned with garlands, wreaths, and 
fillets—and a veil held by flowers fell 
to the shoulders. | 

Footgear for both men amd women 
consisted of leather slippers worn in 
doors and sandals for outdoor excul- 
sions. 

The Romans also carried linen hané- 
kerchiefs in their togas in pockets formed 
by pulling out a fold in front to form 
a sacklike pouch. 

The Vikings 

The stalwart Viking men dressed in 
coats of mail over jackets and tights. 
The materials for these garments were 
wool, silk, linen, and fur dyed red, blue, 
and green. The poorer people wore only 
coarse wool. Women wore blue velvet 
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yowns with linen aprons. (See The 
Viking Ages by Chaillu; Coming of the 
Dragon Ships by Everson; My Viking 
Boat by R. Harshaw; Elizabeth Long- 
frock by Poulsson; The Children of Odin 
by Padraic Colum; Saga of King Olaf 
and The Skeleton in Armor by Long- 
fellow; The Voyage to Vinland by 
Lowell. ) 

The Feudal Age and the Renaissance 

Study pictures and prints showing 
costumes of medieval times. (Read illus- 
trated editions of Robin Hood, Ivanhoe, 
Master Skylark.) Study about the rich 
merchants of Genoa and Venice (“The 
Merchant of Venice” from Tales From 
Shakespeare by Lamb). 

When the Romans conquered Gaul 
(France) they found the natives wearing 
bracae (trousers) of wool or hides for 
riding. After the fall of Rome, these 
fashions merged with those brought hy 
the Romans. Following the Dark Ages, 
a new style of clothing evolved. Shoes 
had long, pointed toes, caps were 
pointed, and the women wore a conical 
cap with a veil (hennin). Tunics became 
tighter; sleeves, wider and longer. Gar- 
ments were slashed to show the finer 
materials beneath. Bodices were parti- 
colored; one color on the left side, a 
euntrasting color on the right. 


The Italian net on hair, the farthin- 
gale, high-heeled shoes, and plaited ruffs 


of linen, lawn, and lace were develop- 


ments of the Renaissance. (The class 
might study the meaning of this term.) 
The middle class was as richly dressed 
as nobility because they manufactured 
these pretentious clothes. 

(Picture study: “The Tailor” by 
Moroni. Note the slashes in his trunk 
hose, the ruchings, and the buttons.) 

From the puffed, slashed, and padded 
doublets and breeches and the feathered 
Cavalier hats to the plain garb of the 
Puritan with his steeple-crown hat, only 
fifty years was covered in the history of 
fashion. 

The foregoing notes indicate the 
changes in fashion. Why these came 
about is also important. With the growth 
of towns, thimgs made by hand were sold 
by peddlers and merchants. These 
people soon became wealthy and power- 
ful. Guilds of craftsmen were formed 
and only those belonging to a guild 
could carry om trade. 

Certain sections or countries became 
famous for a definite type of clothing or 
cloth. Thus the finest woolen cloth was 
made in Flanders although cloth-making 
was very important in England. Silk 
fabrics were perfected in France. Fairs 
held all over Europe drew merchants 
from all tradipg centers. (For Spanish 
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fair, read Josepha in Spain by McDonald 
and Dalrymple.) 

During the Renaissance in Spain there 
was also the period of exploration and 
discovery. A Spanish artist, Velasquez, 
painted pictures that show the clothing 
of the court of Spain enriched by money 
coming from the newly conquered Mex- 
ico and Peru in the New World. Study 
his pictures of Don Balthazer Carlos, 
Don Philip, Maria Theresa, and the 
quaint, fair-haired Margarita with her 
handkerchief in hand. Note that boys 
and girls dressed the same as their 
parents. 

A Look at the Development 
of Modern Clothing 

When the colonists first came they 
brought their clothes from the Old 
World. It was found that cotton did not 
grow well in the northern colonies but 
that flax flourished there and that sheep 
could graze on the commons. Later im- 
migrants from Ireland to the New Eng- 
land colonies brought their skill as 
weavers of fine linens. During the Rev- 
olutionary times, the women of the 
American colonies pledged themselves to 
wear only homespun clothes. They knit 
stockings and mittens from wool and 
wove summer hats from straw. 

Cotton plantations developed in the 
South, especially after the introduction 
of slave labor and the invention of the 
cotton gin. But luxurious clothing was 
still imported and trading was done 
directly from the ships. Every planta- 
tion had its own spinning house where 
bagging and coarse cloth was made for 
garments of Negroes. A box of cob- 
bler’s tools was kept in the kitchen for 
use of the traveling shoemaker. Hair- 
dressing became a profitable trade. The 
southern belles wore panniered skirts of 
brocades and taffetas, print dresses, 
buckled shoes, and powdered hair- 
dresses. The beaux wore lace ruffles 
over their hands, camlet wigs and 
queues, silver buttons, beaver hats, muf- 
flers and muffs. 

Differences in dress between the New 
England colonies and those of the South 
were matters of religion, climate, and 
geography. Sober in color and plain in 
taste, the Quakers kept their original 
dress in spite of changing fashions. 
Dutch clothing was more colorful and, 
since many of these people engaged in 
the fur trade, they made use of furs. 

On the western frontier, the men and 
women settlers used materials at hand: 
homespun cloth, tanned leather or buck- 
skin, coonskin caps, and moccasins. The 
cowboy wore a wool shirt, trousers of 
coarse cloth, chaps to protect his legs 
from bushes and thorns through which 


he rode, fine leather boots with high 
heels and spurs, a large felt hat (that 
of the southwest cowboy having a tall 
crown; that of the Rocky-Mountain cow- 
boy, a dented crown), and a gay hand- 
kerchief holding it down in the wind. 
The handkerchief around the neck was 
pulled up over the lower part of the 
face as a protection against dust. (Read 
Following the Frontier by Nida.) 

The Story of Linen 

Linen is made from the fibers of the 
flax plant. After the tiny blue flowers 
have gone and before the seeds are ripe, 
the brownish-yellow stalks are pulled up 
by the roots and spread on the ground 
to dry. The seed pods are drawn across 
iron teeth set in a wooden frame to re- 
move the seeds without injuring the 
fibers, a process called rippling. Retting, 
or rotting, the outside woody part of 
the stems is done in one of two ways: 
by leaving them in the dew, rain, air, 
and sunshine; or by putting the bundles 
in a crate of water for two weeks. The 
woody parts are then removed by a hand 
break and the long inner fibers are 
combed and sent to the mills to be spun. 
This linen is brownish yellow and must 
be bleached in the sun. 

Flax grows well in cool countries— 
Russia, Ireland, Belgium, Holland, and 
France. The United States grows little 
flax because it requires much care and 
labor is more expensive here than in 
Europe. 

Some common linen materials are un- 
bleached Russian crash, handkerchief 
linen, damask, butcher’s linen, linen 
sheeting. 

Comparing cotton and linen: Linen 
does not drape as well as cotton because 
it comes from a stiff stem fiber. Linen is 
more sanitary—it does not absorb dirt or 
stain as easily as cotton. It creases easily. 
It is better for handkerchiefs because it 
absorbs water and dries quickly. Cotton 
has shorter fibers so lints, or becomes 
fuzzy, more quickly than linen. The best 
way to test the fabrics is to handle them. 

Tests: Rub a sample between fingers 
to see if any chalk comes off. Hold it up 
to the light to note weaving. Wash and 
compare with an unwashed sample: take 
washed sample and when dry place a 
drop of ink on it and on a cotton sample; 
linen absorbs quickly in a regular circle 
while cotton shows an irregular circle. 
Place a drop of olive oil or glycerine on 
the samples and press between blotters; 
hold up to the light—the linen will ap- 
pear transparent, the cotton opaque. 

(Continued on page 45) 
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DEVELOPMENT OF CLOTHINQST 


Even if the class is not studying clothing at tM chased 
time, the suggestions on these two pages may hay it models. 
application to other activities. For example, #1, i Simil 
class has undertaken a unit on the westward mow, © qited | 
ment or other phases of American history, these ily, & at han 
trations will form valuable reference material, beliefs 

The most important thing to consider in tracing and the 
the development of clothing styles in the Unite ll ing pic 
States is that circumstances were the determini r 
factor. If, let us say, the class wishes to make a It wil 
notebook containing this material, the first thing ologicé 
do is to collect pictures of the various periods of a  notebc 
history—pictures that show characteristic costume, there ¢ 
Then, using the pictures as guides, the children shoud § this pz 
write stories tell 






















ing what the costumes are and is to he 
they are in that fashion. For example, if the pictus clothir 
is of a southern gentleman of pre-Revolutionary Wy 
days, the description might say that he is dressed i 
the style which prevailed in England and France du. 
ing the time and that his clothing was either pw. 
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NGSTYLES IN AMERICA 


Ng at till chased abroad or carefully copied from European 
may han models. 

ple, if iy Similarly, the rough costume of the plainsmen was 
ard mow. ¥ wited to the work they had to do and the materials 
these ily, # at hand from which to fashion clothing. Religious 
rial, beliefs influenced the clothing of some Americans, 
in tracing & and these facts might be noted in stories accompany- 
1e United ing pictures of Puritans, Quakers, and members of 
termining B other religious bodies. 

ke a lary twill be natural for the children to follow a chron- 
t thing yf ological order in arranging the material for their 
ods of ow B notebook. It might be pointed out to them that 
Costume, I there are certain advantages and disadvantages to 
ren shoud this particular procedure. Another way of doing it 
} and why & isto have the material placed in the book by items of 
@ piche B clothing: hats, shoes, trousers, skirts, and so on. 
nary We 

dressed in 

~vass 
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A CLOTHING CHART SCHEME 
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SPINNING THREAD 
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The chart shown on this page may serve as a 
model for similar projects showing the principal facts 
i about cotton, linen, or synthetic fabrics. Note that 
in the unit on clothing, information about linen and ” 
rayon was given along with details about the raising Z 
of silkworms and processing of silk. \ M ‘= 4 


First it is necessary to obtain a rather large piece 
t<— of lightweight cardboard. Each child may have one, 


¢ 
h 
9 
a 


or a group of children may work together on a single 
chart. Then, illustrations showing the initial phase of 
the process (in this case, the cotton bolls) should 
be sketched on a separate piece of paper, colored, 
cut out, and pasted in the center of the cardboard. 


Similarly, illustrations of all other parts of the pro- 
, cess should be done. Samples of the raw fabric, 


et ee 


thread, and finished fabrics might be pasted onto 
the chart. The lettering should be done neatly with 
India ink or black crayon. If the children do not ~~ 
wish to make original illustrations, they might cut 
pictures from periodicals and paste them onto the 
chart. Any explanatory material may be lettered. 
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IDEAS FOR A CLASSROOM MURAL 








TACK WALLBOARD OR CARDBOARD 10 FRAMEWORK 
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BLACK BOARD 











TRACE HEAD ON 
CLOTH AND EM- 
BROIDER FEATURES 


ASSEMBLE —- FIGURE 
ON BURLAP 











HAT 
Wy ah WOOL POMPONS 
. FOR SHOES 
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The unit on clothing provides a suitable occasion for making a GREEK CHILD 
classroom mural; however, there are many other situations where this AND SOLDIER 
type of project may be carried out. Especially in the intermediate 
grades, materials and suggestions for mural making ought to be 
available, 

First of all, a mural should be placed in some prominent spot. 

A rather large section of the blackboard (if this can be spared) might 
e used or a wall space (about 5° x 3'). The area should be covered 
with wallboard, heavy cardboard, or some similar substance which 
will permit murals to be thumbtacked to it. 

Almost any type of paper may be used for the mural: wrapping 
paper, newsprint, and the like. The medium to be used should be 
governed by the type of paper; temperas on wrapping paper and 
Crayon on newsprint. Cutout murals may be made by sketching illus- 
trations on pieces of colored paper and pasting them to a back- 
ground. Also, and particularly suited to this clothing unit, is the 
mural on cloth. Burlap or sturdy cloth forms the background. 
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LAUGH-TER AND SONG, 


DAYS WILL BE LONG, 


ROB - INS ARE HERE - 


CA - TION IS NEAR. 
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HEALTH 
IN MOTHER GOOSE LAND 


By BIRDIE GRAY 


In this playlet there are five groups of 
pupils. Each group has three children. 
Each group has a chart which is kept 
folded until the center pupil has finished 
his recitation, then it is held by the 

pils to the right and left of the center 
pupil. All of the characters line up two 
steps back from the front of the stage 
with the folded charts held by the middle 
pupils. Each middle pupil steps one 
step ahead when he is to say his part. 
At the end of his recitation the two end 
pupils step up one step to assist him in 
opening and displaying the vitamin food 
chart. The middle pupil of the central 
group has a pointer which he uses during 
the recitations of the other two in the 
group. 

CENTER LEADER OF CENTRAL 
GROUP: 

There was an old woman 

Who lived in a shoe; 

She had so many children 

She knew just what to do. 

She gave them some broth 

With buttered brown bread, 

Made sure they had their vitamins, 
Then sent them off to bed. 

RIGHT PLAYER OF CENTRAL 
GROUP: 

Who has seen the wind? 

Neither you nor I, 

And yet we open windows wide 

To let fresh air inside. 

LEFT PLAYER OF CENTRAL 
GROUP: 

Who has seen a vitamin? 

Neither I nor you, 

They’re hidden in all wholesome food 
We'll tell you where—just listen, do. 
CENTER LEADER OF GROUP TWO 
(to the right of central group): 

Little Miss Muffet, sat on a tuffet 
Eating her curds and whey; 

For well she knew that sour milk or sweet 
Would give her vitamin A. 

CENTER LEADER OF GROUP ONE 
(using pointer) : 

is is the chart for vitamin A 
With foods to keep you healthy and gay. 
RIGHT PLAYER OF GROUP TWO: 
A” helps children to grow tall, 

Fights colds, keeps young eyes keen, 
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It is always found in pure fresh milk 
Which is the food supreme. 

LEFT PLAYER OF GROUP TWO: 
In yellow vegetables, yellow fruit, 
Cod liver, butter and cheese, 

In egg yolks, and in all the greens, 
For “A” takes plenty of these. 
CENTER PLAYER OF GROUP THREE 
(to the left of central group): 

Old King Cole was a merry old soul 
And a merry old soul was he, 

He called for his porridge 

A great big bowl 

To be sure to get his vitamin B. 
Fiddle dee dee, fiddle dee dee, 


To be sure to get his vitamin B. 


CENTER LEADER OF GROUP ONE 
(using pointer) : 

This is the chart for vitamin B 

With food to give you energy. 

RIGHT PLAYER OF GROUP THREE: 
“B” helps children to enjoy their food, 
It gives them a good appetite, 

In the cover of food it is always found 
Which is the food to delight. 

LEFT PLAYER OF GROUP THREE: 
Use whole grain porridge, oatmeal, or 
cracked wheat, 

Bran muffins, or rich brown bread, 
Take wheat germ and liver and yeast 

In order to be well fed. 


CENTER LEADER OF GROUP FOUR 
(to far right of center group): 

Jack was nimble, Jack was quick, 

Jack jumped over the candlestick, 

If you want to be as spry as he 

You'll be sure to get your vitamin C. 


CENTER LEADER OF GROUP ONE 
(using pointer): 

They hold the chart for vitamin C, 
With foods that are known as antiscurvy. 


RIGHT PLAYER OF GROUP FOUR: 

“C” helps children get healthy gums, 

As well as healthy teeth, 

Our raw fresh fruits and vegetables 

This vitamin do bequeath. 

LEFT PLAYER OF GROUP FOUR: 

In oranges, tomatoes, turnips, and spuds, 

Winter source of vitamin C, 

In black currants, rose hips and cab- 
bage, too, 

“C” is found so plentifully. 

CENTER PLAYER OF GROUP FIVE 

(to the far left center group) : 

Peter, Peter. pumpkin eater, 

Had a wife but couldn’t keep her, 

She peeled his potatoes, 

Threw vitamin G away, 

The pigs were healthy, 

But Peter ailed more each day. 

Then he made her promise 

To use the shell, 

And Peter and his wife 

Lived very well. 

CENTER LEADER OF GROUP ONE 

(using pointer) : 

This is the chart for “B.” or “G,” 

Helps quiet nerves, adds vitality. 


RIGHT PLAYER OF GROUP FIVE: 
“Bo” is found in most of our foods 
Especially if unrefined; 

But as it is usually found in the skin 
Its way to the garbage pail will wind. 


LEFT PLAYER OF GROUP FIVE: 
“Bo” is known as water-soluble “B,” 
Please do not throw it away. 
Drink vegetable cocktails, hot or cold 
Or add to soup next day. 

Finale: C tral group of three repeat 
in unison their leaders’ Mother Goose 
rhymes, followed in order by the other 
four groups repeating their center 
players’ Mother Goose rhymes. 
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BOOKS 
FOR THE 


CLASSROOM 


Here are some important teaching 
tools for you . .. books which will aug- 
ment your courses with helpful, prac- 
tical, and inexpensive material. Each 
book is filled with up-to-date, stimu- 
lating, and above all educational 
material. 


SOCIAL STUDIES UNITS FOR 
PRIMARY GRADES. Study outlines, 
projects, and activities for 8 of the 
most frequently used units in the kin- 
dergarten and grades 1, 2, 3. Each 
unit contains projects: construction 
ideas, seatwork, designs, reading 
charts, games, posters, book covers, 
GI, « sccintaticcistinenatadnccarniensseokuaee 75c 


SONGS FOR EVERY SEASON. 
This is a brand new compilation of 
songs for little people. Taken from 
past issues of Junior Arts and Activi- 
ties, each song is complete on one page 
and the music is clear and easy to 
ee eee 75c 


YEAR-ROUND ARTS AND 
CRAFTS PROJECTS. A book of proj- 
ects, arts and crafts, things to do, 
things to make, for every season and 
every holiday usually observed during 
yO eee 75e 


OUR UNITED STATES. Contains 
study outlines, projects, maps, activi- 
ties, reference material. Included are: 
Alaska, District of Columbia, Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, Louisiana, Michigan, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas, 
Virginia, Washington (state), Wis- 
consin 60c 


OUR GOOD NEIGHBORS. Revised 
Edition. Contains study outlines, 
projects, maps, activities, reference 
material on Canada, Mexico, Central 
America, and South America.......... 60c 





Combination Orders 


Our United States and Our 
Good Neighbors 


Our United States or Our Good 
Neighbors and Social Studies 
Units for the Primary Grades..$1.15 


Our United States and Our Good 
Neighbors and Social Studies 
Units for Primary Grades......$1.60 

Songs for Every Season and 


Year-Round Arts and Crafts 
PI Sarria ce ees $1.25 


a 
All books sent postpaid 
Cash must accompany all orders 
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LIGHT 


(Continued from page 16) 

are too short to be seen are called uléra- 
violet light. It is given this name because 
it is the next shortest wave length to 
violet. Ultra-violet light, when shown 
upon some objects, will cause them to 
give off different colors of visible light. 
Some minerals like fluorite, calcite, and 
smithsonite are sensitive to ultra-violet 
light and will fluoresce (give off light of 
a different color). Ultra-violet light is 
used in the field of crime detection to 
find forgeries and to do many other 
things that cannot be done with ordinary 
light. It is ultra-violet light that causes 
sunburn. It also can produce a healthy 
tan and helps to make vitamin D in the 
human body. 

The other form of black light is called 
infra-red light. This has a wave length 
slightly longer than the visible red light. 
We know it most commonly in the form 
of radiated heat. It cannot be seen, but 
its presence can be felt by the heat it 
radiates. 

Light, both visible and invisible, is just 
a small part of the radiant energy which 
comes to us. Radio waves, electric cur- 
rent waves, X-rays, and cosmic rays are 
some of the other members of the radiant 
energy family. All of these may be listed 
together and identified under the heading 
of electro-magnetic waves. This whole 
topic is so vast and of such great im- 
portance that we are only able to men- 
tion a few of the more interesting and 
simple topics. You will enjoy trying 
some of the experiments to prove to 
yourself that what you have read is 
really true. 


PROJECT MATERIAL 
(Continued from page 3) 

tered some other color than black. Thin 
temperas, colored inks, or transparent 
water colors in rather concentrated solu- 
tion may be used. Also, there is no 
reason why two or more colors may not 
be used on the same card. This merely 
entails the making of more stencils and 
can easily be done by older pupils. 


On page 39 we have given suggestions 
for making use of the mural in the class- 
room. There are many other methods, 
procedures, situations, and the like in 
connection with this activity which it 
has not been possible to touch upon. 
Consider the possibility of having a 
committee of talented children respon- 
sible for making murals regularly. 
These may refer to the unit being 
studied or to seasonal observances and 
holidays. 





ULYSSES 


(Continued from page 22) 
They took the staff and put the end of 
it into the fire until it was a burning 
coal. Then when it was red hot they 
plunged it into Polyphemus’ eye. 








The giant roared in pain. Ulysses ang 
his men hid themselves while Polyphe 
mus threshed about. Hearing his crie, 
the other Cyclopes came from their cave 
and flocked about outside. “What i 
the matter,” they called to him. “Why 
are you yelling like that?” 




































“Oh, friends,” the giant groaned, “| 
die.” 

“What has caused this?” 

“Noman struck the blow which kill 
me,” the giant said. 

“Tf Noman struck the blow then you 
die by the hand of Jupiter and so mug 


bear your fate,” replied his friends and 
they turned away. 


But the giant did not die and although 
in terrible pain the next morning he 
rolled the huge stone aside and pre 
pared to drive the flocks to the pasture, 
He could not, of course, see, but he stood 
at the entrance of the cave so that he 
could feel of everything which went out 
of the cave. 

(Pause for sketch.) 

Ulysses told his men to harness the 
rams of the flock three abreast with 
willow branches which were on the floor 
of the cave. To the middle ram of the 
three one of the Greeks hung, protected 
on either side by the other two rams 
As they passed the giant he could not 
feel them because of their protection 
and so all of the men escaped. Ulysses 
being the last to leave. 

Once outside the men rushed to the 
ship and hurriedly pulled away from the 
land of the Cyclopes. 

(Pause for sketch.) 

This was not the last of Ulysses’ ad 
ventures on his journey home; indeed, 
he had yet before him to escape the 
powers of Circe the enchantress, the 
songs of the Siren sea-nymphs, the ter 
rible serpent dragon Scylla, and other 
terrors that beset the world at that time 
If you think you would like to hear more 
of Ulysses’ adventures, ask your teacher 
to recommend a book of stories abou 
Ulysses. 
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We are here to serve the teachers. Help us 


‘ou! 

— > are invited to send to this depart- 
ment ideas and suggestions that will be 
helpful and interesting to teachers. One 
dollar will be paid for each contribution 
accepted. Send your ideas and suggestions 
for this page to Teacher’s Corner, Junior 
Arts and Activities. 


“HOUSEKEEPING” SUGGESTIONS 

Do the drawers in your desk stick? Would 
you like to have them roll out at the flick of 
a finger like those in the furniture the sales- 
men display? 

In case you have forgotten the remedy for 
sticking drawers it is soap—any kind, but 
plenty of it. Remove the desk drawer and then 
rub the grooved edges thoroughly with a dry 
cake of soap. Be careful then, for the drawer 
will roll so easily that all of the drawer’s con- 
tents may be deposited on the floor. Each 
drawer rolls out as if the old desk had a new 
lease on life! 

Have you found, too, that turpentine is fine 
for removing those crayon marks that get on 
the walls now and then even in the best 
regulated schoolrooms? 


—Irma Dovey 


HOUSING THE BIRDS 


In our school we saved the empty chalk 
boxes for a year and then from these we made 
very nice wren houses. The only tools needed 
to convert the boxes are a knife, hammer, and 


We made four-sided mitered roofs covered 
with composition roofing (scraps from the 
lumberyard) tarred at the seams to make 
them rain proof. The opening was cut about 
the size of a quarter. A neat perch was in- 
serted just below the opening. Holes for 
ventilation were put at the top on the sides, 
and two coats of paint (green, maroon, or tan) 
completed the neat little house. 

—A Sister of St. Benedict 


SPECIAL BULLETIN BOARD 

I have found that a special bulletin board 
for the important notices of the week focuses 
attention on these notices more sharply than 
if they are simply put up on the regular bul- 

in board. 

Notices such as any special school activities 
for the week, sports and social events, room 
hostess, and the class officers for the week 
may appear on the special bulletin board. Have 
a different child in charge of this bulletin 

each week. 


—Dorothy Overheul 
May, 1947 


TEACHER’S CORNER 


NEWS AND DISCUSSIONS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 


PAPER-BAG PUPPETS 

Children can have lots of fun with paper- 
bag puppets and they are very easy to make. 
Use ordinary brown paper bags and stuff the 
ends with cloth or cotton to form the head. 
Then, put the bag over the left fist and place 
the index finger up into the head. Have some- 
one tie the cord tightly around the head at 
the neck, leaving just enough room for the 
index finger. Then cut the “sleeve holes” at 
the side of the bag for the thumb and second 
finger. Decorate the puppet in any way using 
crayons or paints. 
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After the puppet is finished the fist is put 
into the body section with the index finger 
up in the head and the second finger 
and thumb doing the work of arms and hands. 

The children may have to practice a bit 
before they are able to make their puppets 
act in a life like manner, but they will soon 
be able to control them. 

—Dawn E. Oleson 


A USABLE HOBBY 

Almost everyone likes to leaf through mag- 
azines and newspapers and look at the pic- 
tures. The magazines especially often have 
very fine color prints and reproductions of 
famous paintings in addition to pictures of 
animals, flowers, fruits and vegetables, table 
arrangements, and so on. One of my hobbies 
happens to be collecting pictures, not only 
those from periodicals, but picture post cards, 
pictures which I buy—in fact, any pictures 
which appeal to me for either their beauty 
or their possible usefulness in my classes. 

I began this hobby several years ago and 
now I find that these pictures are almost in- 
dispensable in my teaching. I use them as 
models and suggestions for decorations, as 
illustrations for unit studies, for making up 
seatwork, as illustrations of famous paintings, 
notebook illustrations, and so on. It is an 
inexpensive and enjoyable way of collecting 
much classroom material. 


—Minnie Lee Walters 


COSTUME SUBSTITUTION 

In a play for one of our chapel programs I 
had planned for twelve little girls to wear 
white aprons. I told the children that their 
mothers could make them such aprons from 
flour sacks. 

However, on the day of the play four de- 
jected little girls had to tell me that they did 
not have aprons. I had only 30 minutes (the 
recess period) in which to get four aprons. I 
asked the girls to stay in and help me and 
then got busy with the following materials: 
scissors, paste, pins, gauze, blackboard border 
with smal] sprays of flowers in it, and a roll 
of white paper I had bought at the meat 
market (we had used this paper for drawing). 

I took one of the aprons which had been 
made and placed it on the paper and cut out 
four paper aprons. Then I cut a pocket pat- 
tern and placed it on the aprons and drew 
around it (two pockets on eacli). 

While I was doing this the little girls were 
cutting out flowers and green leaves from the 
blackboard border. They pasted these on their 
aprons—one spray on the bib, one at the 
bottom, and one on each pocket. I took the 
roll of gauze and cut some strings which we 
pinned on. By the end of the recess period 
we had four very pretty aprons ready for the 
play. 

I wished then that instead of having had 
the mothers make the aprons, that I had let 
the children make their own paper aprons as 
an art class activity. 

—Lillian Patton 


BRIGHT FLOWER FAVORS 

All year we saved the cardboard tops and 
wires from milk bottles, awaiting the time 
when they would meet our need. The need 
came when the Junior Red Cross requested 
favors which were to be used in hospitals. We 
made very attractive ones from these cardboard 


First of all we flattened the tops and cut 
short slits to the center (see illustration). 
From brightly colored scraps of paper we cut 
pieces to cover the tops, both front and back, 
slitting them as the top was slit. Then we cut 
two circles of contrasting colors and pasted 
them in the center of the cap, one on the top 
and one at the back. On the top center we 
drew faces and hair. Then with green crepe 
paper we wrapped the wire which we had 
saved and attached it to the flower tops for 
stems. 

—Marguerite S. Sugg 
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Two books, differing widely but sim- 
ilar in their Indian theme, have recently 
been published by Bobbs-Merrill. The 
first is Pocahontas Brave Girl by Flora 
Warren Seymour, an authority on 
Indian life. This biography is one of 


the series of lives of famous Americans 
of which there are over twenty-five at 
present. Pocahontas is a thrilling and 
human story of a real Indian girl who 
braves the anger of her father and fellow 
tribesmen to help the English settlers at 
Jamestown. Most of the facts contained 
in the book are well known to all; what 
the author does is to give reason, con- 
tinuity, and drama to them. Pocahontas, 
who hates some of the excesses of tribal 
warfare, is shown as a light-hearted 
daughter of Powhatan. In her rescue 
of Captain Smith, she has a good reason 
(in addition to her dislike of blood- 
shed): it is the custom of her tribe to 
permit women to adopt captive boys 
and Pocahontas, although but a girl, can 
see no reason why she cannot adopt Cap- 
tain Smith. 

As the author has said, since all the 
facts about Pocahontas are so well 
known, the problem of making a dra- 
matic story while adhering to them is 
doubly difficult. Nevertheless, Mrs. 
Seymour has succeeded in writing an 
exciting, readable story for the inter- 
mediate group. 

(Bobbs-Merrill Co., 724 N. Meridian 
St., Indianapolis, Ind.—$1.50) 


The Snow Owl's Secret by Harriet 
Evatt is a charming story about a little 
Ojibway boy and his Scotch playmate 
in the North Country. While some of 
the details of the book reveal modern 
Indian life in that section of Canada, the 
flavor of adventure and of the way of 
life of these woodland Indians is pre- 
served. 


The story itself concerns Smallboy 
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(he hasn’t been given a tribal name yet) 
and the effect on him of the Dreamer’s 
tale of Ojibway treasure. No one else 
believed the Dreamer when he said that 
if one would follow the trail of the 
howling wolf (howling in the day sun 
instead of the night sun) when the 
shadow of the snow owl fell over the tall 
trees, the treasure of the Ojibway would 
be found. Smallboy believed and made 
his plans long before winter. He found 
a sled dog, obtained a toboggan, and 
made ready when the signal should be 
received. 

What Smallboy and Jock MacTavish 
found makes an exciting story, again for 
the intermediate group. 

The author has woven her material 
skillfully. There isn’t a dull moment in 
the book. In addition, she has also done 
the illustrations scattered throughout the 
text. 

(Bobbs-Merrill Co.—$2.00) 


Tajar Tales by Jane Shaw Ward is a 
revised edition of a group of charming 
and fanciful folk tales of the Rocky- 
Mountain region first published over 
twenty years ago. A Tajar, in case you 
are in doubt, is a fabulous creature part 
tiger, part jaguar, and part badger. He 
lives in a land partly recognizable as a 
mountain section and partly a never- 
never land of pure fantasy. 

In addition to Tajar, other characters 
enhance the charm of the tales. The 
Range Ranger acts as a kind of con- 
science for Tajar and helps him to keep 
out of trouble. Witch is a rather lov- 
able soul in spite of her witchly 
trappings. 

When we first meet Tajar in these 
stories he is near the camp of the Camp- 
ers where he likes to dance by the light 
of the moon when no one is about. How 
it came to pass that the Range Ranger 
had to take tucks in his forelegs forms 





YOUR 
BOOKSHELF 


the first story. Later on Tajar is made 
invisible, learns to swim, and does al] 
sorts of marvelous things. 

The illustrations by H. L. Drucklieh 
are in the style of twenty years ago but 
this in no way detracts from their 
charm. 

(The Woman’s Press, 600 Lexington 
Ave., New York 22—$1.25) 


The latest addition to Josephine 
Perry’s “America at Work” series js 
The Plastics Industry. This youngest of 
America’s great industries has a fascina- 
tion for old and young alike. Miss Perry 
is fascinated, too, and she turns this 
enthusiasm into comprehensive and 
readable delineations of the history, 
processes, and uses of plastics. While 
designed for young people, the books 
in this series are not meant for little 
children. We suspect that they will find 
their greatest use in the upper elemen- 
tary grades and junior high school 
although adults will not find them dull 
or over simple. 

The Plastics Industry can best be 
described by listing some of the most 
pertinent chapter headings: “The Status 
of the Plastics Industry,” “The Thermo- 
setting Plastics,” “The Cellulose Plas- 
tics,” “The Protein Plastics,” “Some 
Important New Plastics,” “Methods of 
Molding,” “Methods of Fabricating and 
Finishing Plastics,” and several others 
of equal interest. The book has many 
fine photographs of the processes 
described. 

Followers of this series will be glad 
to know that The Rubber Industry, first 
published in 1941, has been revised and 
reissued. 

(Longmans, Green and Co., 55 Fifth 
Ave., New York 3—$2.00) 


JUNIOR LITERARY GUILD 

The Junior Literary Guild selections 
for May are: For a Child, collected by 
Wilma McFarland (boys and girls, 6-8); 
Lucky Orphan by Ida Cecil Moore (boys 


_and girls, 9-11) ; Spurs For Suzanna by 


Betty Cavanna (older girls, 12-16) ; The 
Golden Stallion by Theodore J. Waldeck 
(older boys, 12-16). 
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TIVITIES 


CLOTHING 


(Continued from page 35) 
The Story of Silk 


Silk comes from a brown worm 
hatched from an egg the size of a pin- 
head on the leaves of a mulberry tree. 
When ready to build a cocoon it throws 
out a liquid from each side of its head. 
This hardens as the air touches it. As the 
worm turns its head back and forth, the 
threads join in strands. There is almost 
one-half mile of silk thread in the cocoon. 
It takes three weeks to make a cocoon 
but the moths are not allowed to eat 
their way out and cut the thread. They 
are put in a hot place and so die. The 
cocoons are placed in hot water to soften 
and then the ends of several filaments 
are caught together and wound off to 
make the long strand of raw silk sent to 
the factory to be spun, woven, and dyed. 
It takes three thousand silkworms to 
spin a pound of raw silk and about two 
pounds to make a dress. 

In Japan, China, Italy, France, and 
Asia Minor silkworms are raised. 

Test silk by burning a sample: pure 
silk gives off an odor like burning feath- 
ers and leaves only a small amount of 
ball-shaped ash. Real silk has a slippery, 
fine feeling. 

There are many kinds of silk fabrics: 
pongee, foulard, satin, crepe de Chine, 
taffeta, chiffon, velvet. 


The Story of Rayon 

Cellulose from spruce trees and cotton 
is the basis of rayon yarn. Cellulose in 
sheets like blotting paper is steeped in 
caustic soda solution then shredded to 
look like sawdust. This, when chemically 
treated, is poured on a spinneret at the 
top of a vertical tube and, as the solution 
descends, the chemical is evaporated by 
acurrent of air. The dry threads emerge 
from the bottom of the tube to be wound 
on a spool and then spun into fabric re- 
sembling cotton, wool, linen, or silk. 

Rayon resists friction; absorbs per- 
spiration; does not mildew; has a smooth 
surface to resist dirt; is a heat con- 
ductor; shrinks little, but should be laun- 
dered carefully as fibers weaken when 
wet. 


FINALLY 

The class might consider something of 
the processes of weaving which were not 
much changed from earliest times to the 
invention of modern machinery. The 
distaff, the spindle, the spinning wheel, 
the carding comb, the loom were all the 
devices at the command of the women 
of past ages and yet they managed to 
make some most beautiful and durable 


fabrics. 


May, 1947 








FROGS AND TOADS 
(Continued from page 31) 


has provided all tree toads with pads 
on their toes. This enables them to 
climb easily. 

The frog pictured at the left is the 
prettily marked Pickering frog. The 
bullfrog in the center is one of our 
largest frogs. He measures from 6” to 
9” in length. Notice his large round 
ear disk to the left of his eye. 


SIMPLE FROG AND TADPOLE 
DESIGNS 

All children like to make gifts for 
Mother’s Day. Here are two ideas they 
may use. 

Fig. (1) is a pattern for a lamp shade 
or flowerpot cover. Use heavy colored 
paper for this project. 

Fig. (2) shows one section of the 
lamp shade decorated by a tree frog 
design with a string of toads’ eggs at 
the top and bottom. Carry the branches 
upward. See the finished effect in the 
sketch of the lamp. 

In Fig. (3) two rows of tadpoles 
swim around the pot. 

When either lamp shade or flower- 
pot cover is finished, fold back the 
narrow strip at one end and paste it to 
the other narrow section at the oppo- 
site end. 

If desired, the frog and tadpole de- 
signs may be cut out of contrasting 
colored paper and pasted on the main 
strip. 








POLICE STATION 
(Continued from page 13) 


Merrill Co., 1938) 

“The Policeman,” Our Book World 
Doing Days, a first reader, by Florence 
P. Tuttle (Chicago: Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1937) 

“The Policeman,” “Cinder and the Po- 
liceman,” Cinder and the Cat by Miriam 
Huber (Chicago: American Book Co., 
1931) | 

“The Policeman,” The Good-Compan- 
ion Books, Nick and Dick by Gates, 
Baker, and Peardon (New York: The 


| Macmillan Co., 1927) 


Policemen by Eleanor M. Johnson 
(New York: American Education Press) 
“The Friendly Policeman,” song, 


| Childland, Book II, by Jones and Bar- 


bour (New York: Arthur P. Schmidt 
Co.) 

“Policeman and Lost Child,” game, 
Education in the Kindergarten by Foster 
and Headley (Chicago: American Book 
Co., 1936) 


LOOKING AHEAD 


The editors have begun to make up 
the schedule for next year’s Junior Arts 
and Activities. To make them most 
useful to most teachers, your sugges- 
tions and ideas are invited. What type 
of material do you need. Address your 
comments to: Editor, Junior Arts and 
Activities, 4616 N. Clark St., Chicago 


| 40, Illinois. 








unit, etc. 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 
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Just run your hand lightly over the top of this specially treated box and you have dancing 
dolls! The clever little figures inside the box will amaze you with their antics and at the 
same time illustrate to your class an important science lesson—the working of static 
electricity. A perpetual project combining science and art, for children can make their own 
figures to fit in the box—airplanes to fly for a transportation unit, clowns for a circus 


ONLY $1.00 


(Remittance must accompany all orders.) 
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4616 N. CLARK, CHICAGO 40, ILL. 
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Now Is the TIME 
To RENEW or EXTEND 


Your Subscription For 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


Why Should You Renew Now? 


i 


You are thinking about it! 


2. Your subscription renewal can be given 


prompt attention. We are not as 
swamped with new and renewal orders 
as we shall be in September. Your 
copy of the September issue will reach 
you promptly—in plenty of time for 
planning fall activities. 


You won't want to miss the IMPROVED 
Junior Arts and Activities beginning 
with the September issue. 


How Can Your Subscription Be 
Extended? 

No matter when your subscription for 
Junior Arts and Activities expires, you can 
extend it NOW. 

You will receive every issue due on your 


present subscription. 


The extension will 


begin when your present subscription ex- 


pires. 


You will receive full service on 


both your present and your extension sub- 
scriptions. 


A PREVIEW OF COMING ISSUES 


}. 


A completely new, easy-to-use method 
of presenting unit material and pro 
jects. 


. Enlarged and improved projects and 


activities. 


. More and better nature and science 


material—for all grades. 


Arts and crafts ideas in increased 


numbers. 


. Articles and practical suggestions by 


classroom teachers and authorities in 
art, music, social studies, science, liter- 
ature, program planning. 


. Special holiday issues: October, No- 


vember, December, February, April. 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


Classroom Activities for the 
Elementary Teacher 
$3.00 per year (10 issues) 
$5.00 for 2 years (20 issues) 


SEND YOUR RENEWAL OR EXTENSION 


ORDER TODAY 
Use This Convenient Coupon 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
4616 N. Clark St., Chicago 40, IL 


Please enter my [] renewal, [] extension 
subscription for 


C] 1 year ($3.00) 


C[] 2 years ($5.00) 


I also enclose 25¢ per year Canadian 
postage or S50c per year foreign postage. 
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AUDIO- 
VISUAL 
AIDS 


A PICTURE COLLECTION 


Sometimes we are inclined to be a 
little frightened at the mention of audio- 
visual aids. We think of expensive 
equipment, books of instructions, addi- 
tions to the daily program, and so on 
and on. Some authorities speak of 
“sensory aids” and include such things 
as excursions, examinations of materials 
of various sorts, and other activities of 
this variety together with classroom 
teaching films, radio, and the like. 
Audio-visual aids embraces many things; 
not least among them is the picture col- 
lection. 

Now a picture collection is one of 
those things which is usable as much in 
kindergarten as in eighth grade. The 
only modification is in some types of 
pictures. It is one of the handiest things 
the rural teacher can possess because it 
can be used in all grades. We believe 
that most people will agree about the 
desirability of the picture collection. 
What we shall attempt to do here is to 
give suggestions for starting, expanding, 
cataloguing, storing, and using it. 

If one wishes to begin a collection, 
there are several sources for pictures. 
First among them are magazines. 
Younger children in particular, like 
colored pictures, so the kindergarten and 
primary teachers should concentrate on 
those. Another source of pictures is 
catalogues. A third is inexpensive book- 
lets (from the dime store, for example). 
How to acquire these sources can be a 
problem. No one person probably has 
a very large supply of magazines and 
catalogues nor wishes to purchase a 
large number of booklets. Let the class 
help! Children can bring some of their 
home accumulation. Friends can con- 
tribute to the stack for clipping. (A 
word of advice: don’t scorn a duplicate 
copy of a certain magazine or catalogue. 
It may be that two usable pictures back 
up each other on the same page.) 

Unless you want to go into a great 
deal of detail with your older children, 
you'd better select and clip the pictures 


yourself. (We have had considerabk 
difficulty in training adults to sele¢ 
pictures for our clipping file.) Th 
children can, of course, trim and mount 
the pictures. They can also assist with 
the filing. 

The usefulness of the picture collec. 
tion depends upon the method of filing. 
Sometimes a given picture may be used 
in two or three different situations. In 
that circumstance we suggest that two or 
three copies of. the same picture be 
obtained. This is not so difficult as it 
would appear since many of the best 
sources for pictures are magazines which 
may be obtained in duplicate. That 
problem out of the way, the next is one 
of general topics. Here the first con- 
sideration is the grade. I should sug. 
gest that there be four main divisions: 
art, music, nature study (and science), 
and social studies. 

Under the art heading can be prints 
of famous paintings, pictures of artists, 
pictures of famous buildings and statues, 
illustrations of costumes, and the like. 
Under the music heading: pictures of 
composers, musical instruments, famous 
musicians, illustrations suggested by 
operas and the like. (You might include 
folk music under this heading, too.) 

Nature study and social-studies see 
tions need to be adjusted to the needs 
of the class. Consider the usual nature 
and social-studies units and gather 
material on those topics. From this 
beginning, the growth of the division 
will depend upon class interests. In 
addition to the unit material included 
in the social-studies section, there 
should be place for patriotic picture 
and those used for civics lessons 
Finally, seasonal pictures should not be 
forgotton. As the collection grows there 
will be seasonal pictures for bulletix 
board use which can be changed fre 
quently and which will depict every 
season and seasonal observance of the 
year. 


(Continued on page 47) 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 
(Continued from page 46) 


Mounting the pictures can be done 
simply but do it carefully. Pieces of 
lightweight cardboard —cut from old 
suit boxes, for example—are excellent 
ss are sheets of manila paper and con- 
gruction paper. Brightly colored pic- 
tures should be placed on the white or 
creamy paper; black-and-white repro- 
ductions look well on neutral shades, 
light green, light blue, buff, and the like. 
Remember, it is the picture which should 
stand out, not the mounting. 

Heavier cardboard—from large boxes 
—can be used to divide the sections. 
The entire picture collection can be kept 
in an orange crate or apple box. We 
suggest that some sort of cover be used 
to keep out dust. Perhaps a piece of 
oilcloth will work; a board of the same 
size, hinged to the narrow end of the 
box, is perfect. 

In addition to their use in decorating 
the classroom and in motivating and 
explaining various studies, the picture 
collection can prove a valuable aid in 
developing the abilities of the pupils to 
do simple research. As individuals have 
a specific problem, they can refer to the 
collection for a possible answer. This 
en‘ails some understanding of the man- 
ner in which the pictures are filed and 
a knowledge of alternatives in case they 
are not successful in their first attempt. 
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MODELING CLAY 
IN POWDER FORM 


Lends itself well to related art work. Characters in 
well-known stories, people of foreign countries studied 
a ee and national heroes are popular subjects. 
oe figurines in simple dioramas. SERAMO 

in an Ordinary oven, small objects requiring only 
fifteen minutes heat exposure. 


Write for baking and waterproofing directions. 
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EAR TRAINING 
(Continued from page 21) 


the need is indicated. Let the class do 
gymnastic drills from the staff instead 
of the ladder, using the tonalities indi- 
cated for the song to be learned. 


C. AT JUNIOR-HIGH LEVEL 

Continue the advanced drills as 
needed. In connection with hearing 
checkups in health or science class, try to 
determine the pitch of objects in the 
room. Tap some object, then ask the 
class to hum the pitch nearest to the 
original sound. As they develop group 
skill ask individuals to respond. At 
first it might be well to give ‘them a 
guide pitch, such as middle C before 
asking for pitch names. 


V. VI. A. AT PRIMARY LEVEL 

Very young children can be taught to 
distinguish between music that is “mostly 
happy” (major) and music that is 
“mostly sad” (minor). Since almost no 
composition is all major or minor in 
tonality, it is wise to qualify one’s tabu- 
lation. 
B. AT INTERMEDIATE LEVEL 

At this level youngsters can identify 
major and minor music by those names. 
They can also recognize and identify 
themes when they reappear, even with 
simple variations. 


C. AT JUNIOR-HIGH LEVEL 

This group can recognize themes in a 
longer composition, regardless of the 
form they may take. The use of the 
beautiful melodies from Grieg, Tschai- 
kovsky, or Chopin as settings for popular 
words may have little intrinsic value, but 
it may aid young people in the recogni- 
tion of the melodies when they hear them 
in their original settings. 


VII. ALL GRADES 

Youngsters with superior creative gifts 
are rare, but all children can enjoy the 
thrill of putting several notes together 
to form a figure, then combining several 
similar figures to form a phrase. The 
desire to make up something, which 
adults call the creative urge, is frequently 
stifled because children cannot imagine 
how a certain progression of notes will 
sound, or how a certain tune will 
appear when written down. If we can 
give all youngsters the type of ear train- 
ing we have discussed, we shall help all 
of them to enjoy the more their partici- 
pation in making music. 

Whatever the musical level or ability 
of a class, it needs the foundation secured 
by systematic drill in ear training. This 
concentration is not intended to supplant 
but to supplement and enrich the other 
activities of the music class. 











Morgan-Dillon & Co. 


HECTOGRAPH 
DUPLICATING 
WORKBOOKS 
Time-Saving 


Educational 
Labor-Saving 


Morgan-Dillon Hectograph Workbooks may 
be used with any text. Their looseleaf 
arrangement enables you to use the les- 
sons in any order desired—or to divide 
them among several classrooms. 

Each Morgan-Dillon Hectograph Workbook 
provides plenty of pupil activities: color- 
ing, cutting, pasting, matching, etc., on 
progressively more advanced levels. 
Little teacher supervision needed. 

Look over the following list and select 
several Morgan-Dillon Hectograph Work- 
books for vital, purposeful end-of-year 
activities. 

MY BIRD BOOK. 50 outline pictures of 
common birds, 8¥2xll. No reading matter, 
Usable in all grades 

MY FLOWER BOOK. 40 outline pictures of 
common garden flowers, 842xll. No read- 
ing matter. Usable in all grades. .$1.25 
BIRDS & FLOWERS. Special combination 
of birds and flowers selected from above 
books. Grades 1 to 3 $1.00 


COMMON BIRDS & GARDEN FLOWERS. 
Combination of bird and flower pictures 
from first books listed. Grades 4 to 8. $1.25 
WATER LIFE MIRACLES. 32 lessons. 
Water life in pond, “marsh, lake, river, 
and sea. Suggestions for building aquar- 
ium. Tests, projects $1.00 
HEALTH ACTIVITIES. 32 pages, large 
illustrations. Lessons on cleanliness, ex- 
ercise, foods, safety. Word-picture dic- 
tionary. Primary level $1.00 
MY HEALTH BOOK. 40 pages. Contains 
health chart, lessons on fresh air, cleanli- 
ness, exercise, Activity and test pages. 
Grades 2, 3 $1.2 
LIFE ON THE FARM. 32 pages. Life of 
the farmer, domestic animals, bird and 
animal life. Large pictures. Grade 1. $1.00 


HOLIDAYS OF THE YEAR. 40 pages. 
Stories of national and legal holidays of 
school year. Activities, tests. Grades 2, 

$1.25 
MUSIC CHARTS & DRILLS. Contains 22 
hectograph lessons, 3 large wall charts, 
and teacher’s manual. For beginners in 
music. Grades 1 to 8 


NURSERY RHYMES IN PICTURES. 8x 
11 drawings of 30 favorite nursery-rhyme 
characters. No reading matter. Primary 
level 


ALSO units for arithmetic, reading, phon- 
ics, language, social studies. Send for 
complete catalogue. 


COMPLETELY GUARANTEED 


Printed on specially prepared, non-absor- 
bent paper with our own special ink, 
every lesson is guaranteed to reproduce 
50 to 100 satisfactory copies. ONE WORK- 
BOOK—PLUS A GELATIN DUPLICATOR— 
PROVIDES ENOUGH MATERIAL FOR A 
CLASSROOM. 


Send remittance with order. We prepay 
postage, Credit extended only to schools 
and boards of education. 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 


Dept. JA, 4616 N. CLARK ST. 
CHICAGO 40, ILL. 











FREE AND INEXPENSIVE 


MATERIALS 


The pamphlets and other materials listed 
below may be just what you have been look- 
ing for. To facilitate your ordering these 
items we have prepared an order blank (see 
below). Use this to indicate the desired 
materials. Send the order blank to us and 
we shall forward your requests to the proper 
publishers. 


Rio de Janeiro is the title of a booklet 
which the Pan American Union has 
made available at only 5c per copy. A 
factual text and several good photo- 
graphs of Rio, the internationally famed 
capital of Brazil, make it excellent for 
inclusion as background and research 
material in a study of South America. 

In addition to the photographs, a 
map of Rio, and a description of the 
city, there are sections devoted to Rio’s 
history and development, the climate, 
commerce and industry, education, and 
recreational facilities. 

For copies of this booklet address re- 
quests to the Pan American Union, 
Washington, D. C. and enclose 5c for 
each copy requested. 

& 
Students of Lincoln and Lincoln lore 


will be especially interested in the pub- 
lication Lincoln Collections in the Li- 
brary of Congress. 

On the cover of the pamphlet is a re- 
production of a daguerreotype of Lin- 
coln when he was 38 years old. The 
pamphlet itself is concerned with the 
beginnings and subsequent development 
of the Lincoln collection in the Con- 
gressional Library. The fact that many 
of the Lincoln papers will not become 
available to students until midsummer 
of this year is brought out along with 
other interesting information. 

Lincoln Collections in the Library of 
Congress is free on request from: The 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

# 

A remarkable amount of information 
about the eyes and eye care is packed 
into the little booklet Your Child’s See- 
ing Skills. 

The Public Health Bureau of the 
American Optometric Association has 
published this booklet which teachers 
should find of immense value in detect- 
ing poor eyesight and in teaching proper 
eye care. 


“Efficient Seeing,” “Signs of Seg; 
Difficulty,” “Far - Sightedness,” “Neg, 
Sightedness,” “Visual Training,” “Vigug 
Analysis,” and “Eye Hygiene” are som 
of the discussions included. 

Copies of this booklet are free q 
request to the Public Health Buregy 
of the American Optometric Association, 
707 Jenkins Building, Pittsburgh 2: 
Pennsylvania. 

2 

Material of Interest to Teachers is the 
title of a pamphlet which the Foreg 
Service, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. ha 
published. 

Free on request, the pamphlet lists 
bulletins, leaflets, circulars, charts 
posters, and so on which the department 
publishes and which are available to 
teachers. There is included at the back 
a convenient blank for ordering mate 
rial. Teachers should be able to find 
ample teaching and reference material 
listed in this pamphlet. 


® 
Here is a booklet that every thinking 
(Continued on inside back cover) 
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The GRAB BAG 


FREE and INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 


5c. Rio de Janeiro. Booklet of fac- 
tual text, photographs about Rio. Ex- 
cellent as background and research 
material. 


FREE. Lincoln Collections In_ the 
Library of Congress. Pamphlet con- 
cerned with Lincoln collection in the 
Congressional Library. 


FREE. Your Child’s Seeing Skills. 
Excellent booklet about eye care, de- 


tecting poor eyesight and teaching 
eye care, 


This feature has been inaugurated as a special help to our subscribers. 
shall not be able to honor charge orders. 


4616 N. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 40, ILL. 
Please send me one (1) copy of each of the pamphlets which I have checked below. 


[] My103 (Free), [] My104 (Free), 


Zone ....,. State 


PLEASE SEND THIS ORDER BLANK IN A SEPARATE ENVELOPE. DO NOT COMBINE IT WITH ORDERS FOR 


OTHER ITEMS. 


My104 


CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ALL ORDERS. 
ORDER BLANK — PLEASE REFER TO THE NUMBERS AS GIVEN ABOVE 


We cannot honor this coupon after July 31, 1947. 


I enclose $.. 


[] Myl105 


FREE. Material of Interest to Teach- 
ers. Pamphlet listing material pub- 
lished by Forest Service of U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture. 


10c. Civics As It Should Be Taught. 
Fine booklet about the teaching of 
civics in the school. 


15c. Magazines For Children and 
Young People. Good bibliography of 
magazines for children from six up as 
well as for older boys and girls. 


We regret that we 


to cover the cost of 


(10c), [ Myl06 (15c). 


I am particularly i ted in terial on 
the following subjects: 
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CAPTURE 
THEIR 
INTEREST 


That is the principle of effective 
teaching. And that, too, is the reason 
why stamp collecting has so many 
advantages as a teaching device. 

By incorporating into your class- 
room the idea of “seeing” stamps 
from a new point of view you will be 
helping yourself. Stamp collecting 
stimulates interest in geography, it 
automatically classifies the different 
eras of our history for the children, 
and it fixes important dates in their 
minds. More than that, it further 
acquaints children with the great 
men of this country. 


Inexpensive — one does not need 
elaborate equipment or go to great 
expense to have an interesting col- 
lection — it has an additional eco- 
nomic value since every stamp's value 
rutomatically increases with age, 
whether mint or cancelled. Some very 
small values become worth many 
times their original cost. There are 
literally hundreds of stamps which 
may be obtained for less than a 
nickel, 


The most popular and practical al- 
bum for the young collector is The 
Postage Stamps of the United 
States. This extraordinarily attractive 
album contains spaces for every de- 
sign and color of United States post- 
age and air mails down to 1942. 
New pages for the album are issued 
at regular intervals. Particular atten- 
tion is paid to artistic and attractive 
arrangement of the stamps. Beau- 
tifully bound in blue and gold, it lies 
flat when open; has designs on one 
side of the page only; has a litle 
frame for each stamp; and is in every 
respect a decided advance and im- 


Provement over the old-style stamp 
albums, 


Only $2.00 
(Postpaid) 


(Remittance must accompany all orders) 


The JONES PUBLISHING CO. 
4616 N. CLARK CHICAGO 40, ILL. 











| FREE AND INEXPENSIVE 


MATERIALS 
(Continued from page 48) 


teacher who has the interests and ideals 
of democracy at heart should order: 
Civics as it Should be Taught. 

Richard Welling, Chairman of the 
National Self Government Committee 
pulls no punches in this right-to-the-chin 
challenge to the teaching of civics. 

Here is a sample of what Mr. Welling 
has to say (and which, we might add, 
needs to be said): 

“Every child knows there is no Re- 
publican way of pushing a broom and 
no Democratic way of putting out a fire 
and that to run a city well involves no 
high-sounding Jeffersonian principles of 
the great Democratic party as opposed 
to the constitutional ideals of the Repub- 
lican party that preserved the Union in 
the Civil War. 

“In other words, this eternal hammer- 
ing on these two national parties whose 
tenets have no place in a non-partisan 
honest city government which is merely 
good housekeeping and not short chang- 
ing the public is absurd. It has got the 
youthful mind all clogged and bogged 
as to which political tag to wear, which 
bandwagon to join, and whose hot air 
sounds the least silly .. .” 

Although the booklet was not written 
principally for the elementary schools, 
any teacher can benefit her classes by 
serious reading of and thinking about 
this booklet. It costs only 10c, available 
from the National Self Government Com- 
mittee, 80 Broadway, New York 5, New 
York. 

o 

Here is a guide that teachers and 
librarians will find helpful. It is Maga- 
zines For Children and Young People, 
published by the Child Study Associa- 
tion of America. 

Although many bibliographies of 
books have been published, such a list- 
ing of magazines is more unusual but 
certainly just as useful. The list includes 
magazines for children from six up, as 
well as for older boys and girls. 

The magazines are listed according to 
their appropriateness for age groups and 
sex. The magazine is named, the pub- 
lisher and publisher’s address given, the 
price for single copies and subscription 
rates, and a brief description of the 
material contained in the magazine are 
given for each listing. There is also a 
listing of “special interest” magazines. 

This excellent publication is available 
for only 15c per copy from: Child Study 
Association of America, 221 West 57 
Street, New York 19, New York. 





MAKE SPEECH STUDY 
INTERESTING! 


It is never too early to train chil- 
dren in speech perfection. Make 
speech study attractive for special 
days and every day by using recita- 
tions, monologues and plays. The 
children love to do them and drama- 
tization stimulates their imagination 
and individuality. 

Send for our free catalogue, listing 
dramatic material suitable for chil- 
dren as well as adults. 


CHILDREN’S ENTERTAINMENTS 


BARGAIN OFFER 
(We select titles) 


FOR EACH $1.10 WITH ORDER 
we will send you 6 plays or collections 
of plays and entertainments for children. 


FOR EACH $1.10 WITH ORDER 
we will send you 6 juvenile songs or talk 
songs. 


(Give approximate ages of children) 


Order from 


EDNA MEANS DRAMATIC SERVICE 


525 Arlington Place 
Chicago 14, Illinois 


Send for our free catalogue. 

















SPECIFY 


American Handicrafts 


on your REQUISITIONS and 
BIDS to insure QUALITY SUP- 
PLIES for your classes ... 


Art Materials 
Basketry 
Beadcraft 
Block Printing 
Books 
Braiding 
Casting 
Ceramics 
Cork 
Craftstrip 
Etching 
Felt 
Finger Painting 
Jewelry 
Leathercraft 
Metalcraft 
Plastics 
Stenciling 
Tools 
Weaving 
Wood Burning 
Wood Carving 


Everything for the craftsman 


80-page Catalog sent on receipt of 25c 
which will be refunded on your first order. 


H-45-49 Se. Harrison Street, East Orange, N. 3. 
915 So. Grand Avenue, Los Angeles 15, Calif. 














THE JONES PUBLISHING CO. 


Decorative — Useful 


This beautiful spun copper flowerpot holder with 
accompanying bracket will add interest and beauty 
to your decorative plans. 


Made of non-tarnishable solid spun copper this 
flowerpot holder is usable in both the home and the 
classroom. Easy to put up — simply attach the brack- 
et to the wall and suspend the holder from the 
bracket — it is yours for only 


$3.50! 


Or you may choose to take advantage of our spe- 
cial offer of two for $6.00. 


Buy one for yourself and another for a gift — 
for Mother's Day, for a friend's birthday — anyone 
will appreciate one of these shining holders. Take 
advantage of this low price and send for yours today. 


Order from 


Dept.O 4616 N. Clark St., Chicago 40, Il. 











TEACHERS’ HANDBOOK of CLASSROOM 
PROJECTS & UNITS — PRIMARY 
by Elizabeth Farmer 


s and units, suitable for use in grades 1-2-3, 
the teacher time and research. Since 
schoo! from a world of play, games, songs, 


are designed to save 
beginners enter 
r and art projects have been included in order 
elr interest 


Paper bound. 32 pages 


Price only $ .50 Postpaid 


20 


to : in each set 
in the various subjects. A constant 
ind inspiration to any teacher. 


Front and back views, 
printed on heavy paper 








ONE HUNDRED 


One Hundred Works 


Ast and Sculpt ure-- 


FOR HOME 
CLASSROOM 
and LIBRARY 


WORKS OF ART 
AND SCULPTURE 


A VALUABLE BOOK 


in beautiful four - color 
process. An invaluable 
aid in social studies, 
geography, history, art, 
costume design 





DOLLY HOBBY. SET 2 
DOLLS OF THE WORLD. 





200 pages . . durable 

binding. Photographs of 

00 of the immortal art 

works of the ages... 

y a one-page story tell- 

jin. Simply worded . . easily com- 

. these stories appeal to young and old alike 
PRICE 


$100 


e Interesting Reading Material 
e Handy Art Reference 


ORDER THIS HELPFUL MATERIAL TODAY. 


MORGAN - DILLON & CO. 





SET 1 

Alaska, Brazil, China, Czech- 
oslovakia, England, France, 
Germany, Greece, Holland, 
Ireland, Italy, Jerusalem, 
Mexico, Norway, Philippines, 
Poland, Portugal, Scotland, 
Sweden, Wales. 


Per Set of 20 Dolls 


Armenia, Africa, Bulgaria, 
Canada, Egypt, Esthonia, 
Finland, Guatemala, Hawaii, 
Hungary, Japan, Mexico, 
Morocco, Romania, Serbia, 
Switzerland, Tuscarora In- 
dian, U. S. (acorn boy), US. 
(cowboy), U.S. (hickory nut 
boy). 


Price $1.00 


SEND REMITTANCE WITH ORDER. MADE PAYABLE TO: 
4616 N. Clark Street - Chicago 40, Ilinois 

















